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INTRODUCTION* 



X HE following five books, which are 
bn the moft interefting fubjeifts, may 
likewife be confidered as forming one of 
the moft important parts of the works of 
the celebrated Plotinus. Of this extra- 
ordinary man, who, on account of the 
profundity and elevation of his mind, 
was juftly denominated, by the Platonic 
philofophersthatfi]cceededhim,/i&?^rfa/, 
1 have given the life, in the fecond vo- 
lume of my tranflation of Proclus on 
Euclid, and which it would confequently 
be fuperfluous at prcfent to repeat. I 
fliall, therefore, only now add concern- 
ing him, in addition to what I have there 
delivered, that however divinely feme 
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of the moft important dogmas of tiie 
Platonic j>hilofophy w6re unfolded by 
him, yet many others were more per- 
feftly difcuffed by fucceeding Platonills, 
and particularly by Proclus, the Cory- 
phaeus of all genuine philofophers. 

As in the following tranflation there- 
fore I have endeavoured to render the 
profound meaning of Plotinus obvious 
to fuch as have been benefited by any 
of my former publications, and for whom 
alone the prefent work is defigned, I 
{hall prefent the reader with fuch addi- 
tional information on the fubjeds which 
are here difcuffed, as I have obtained by 
a diligent ftudy of Proclus and Olym- 
piodorus, thofe two great luminaries of 
philofophy pofterior to Plotinus, and by 
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whom the dofti-ines of the ancients feem 
to have been interpreted In the greateft 
perfeiftion poflible to man, 

I. In the firft place, then, I fhall 6b- 
fcrve, concerning FELICITY, thateiffryie- 
ifi^ is then happy when it acquires the proper 
perfe£fion of its nature; and confequently 
all vital beings are capable of receiving fe- 
licity that are capable of arriving at the 
perfeftion of their nature. Hence, as the. 
nature or being of every thing confifls in 
that part of the thing which is moft ex- 
cellent; for that which is moft excellent 
is moft principal, and nothing can have' 
a more principal fubfiftence than being — , 
as this is the cafe, human felicity con- 
fifts In a perfed: intelledtual energy ; for 
iiitellcd is our principal part. Hence 
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too, as the form of life is different in 
different beings, the perfection likewife 
of each will be limited by different mea- 
fures. The firft form therefore of fehcity, 
^1^ which is at the fame time all-perfcft, 
is that of the univerfe. The fecond is 
that of the mundane gods, whom Plato 
in the Phicdrus calls bleffed gods, and 
reprefents following the mighty Jupiter. 
The third form of felicity is that which 
fubfifts in the genera fuperior to the hu- 
man nature; for the virtue of angels is 
different from that of daemons, and this 
laft from that of heroes. The fourth 
fubfifts in thofc unpolluted fouls, fuch 
as Hercules, Thefeus, Pythagoras, Pla- 
to, &c,, who defcend into generation 
without being contaminated with its de- 
filements, and who preferve an untamed 
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and undeviating life. The fifth form of 
felicity fubfifts in gregarious and multi- 
fotm fouls, fuch as thofe of the bulk of 
mankind ; and the laft takes place in ir- 
rational animals. 



In the next place, obfcrve, that though 
the human foul may in this life partake 
of true felicity, by converting itfelf 
>vholIy to intellect, yet it can then only 
be uninterruptedly blelied, when it af- 
cends with its etherial vehicle perfe6tly 
pure to the pure fpheres, or to the more 
fublime air or tether ; for then, on ac- 
count of the profperous condition of the 
body with which it is connefted, and the 
place in which that body fubfifts, it 19 
by no means hindered in the energies of 
divine contemplation. As the power 
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and amplitude too, of the more elevate^ 
-are greater than the inferior fpheres, and 
s the virtue of the foul in the former is 
more excellent than in the latter, by 
how much the one furpafles the other, ' 
by fo much longer will the foul live in 
the fuperior than in the fubordinate 
fpheres. Bcfides, by how much more 
powerful inidled, which is elevaceJ to 
f^pernal natures, is than the imagination 
which verges to feiifibks, by fo much 
longer is the life of ihe rational foul, 
when converted to the luminous vilioiis 
of intellefl:, than when bound as it were 
to the dark and figured eye of the phan- 
tafy, and beholding nothing but the 
e\'er-flowing and fallacious objeAs of 
fenfe. Laflly, thofe fouls live for a 
ftiorter time on the earth, and for a 



ionger time in the celeftial fphcres, who, 
from poffeffing prerogatives fuperior to 
ihofe oftlie herd of mankind, originally 
belong to more excellent ftars, Jind to 
demons of a more exalted rank. 



I only add farther, concerning this J 
book On Felicity, that when Plotinus J 
aflerts in it, that we polTefs an intellcft J 
perpetually vigilant and in energy, with- 
out experiencing any remiffion, it is id 
confequence of his believing that thi J 
whole of the rational foul does not de- 
fcend inco body, but that its fuprerae 
part, intelleft, always abides in the in- 
telligible world. This opinion he men- 
tions explicitly at the end of his book . 
On the Be/cent of the Soul; but againft 
this opinion Proclus very juflly objeas. 
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that if our tncelled; thus remaiDs in the 
intelligible world, it either perpetuaily 
lUnderftands without tranfition, or tran- 
iitively ; but if without tranfition, it will 
be intcUeft alone, and not a part of the 
foul ; and if tranfitively, that which is 
perpetually, and that which is fomcrimcs 
intelligent, will form one effence. To 
which we may add (fays he) the abfur- 
dity refulting from fuppofing that the 
Tummit of the foul is perpetually per- 
feft, and yet does not rule over the 
other powers and give them perfe^on. 
The fail is, indeed, that our inteliea, 
though it fubnfls in energy, has a re- 
mitted union with things tbemfelves, 
and though it energizes fj-om itfelf, and 
contains intelligibies in its effence, yet, 
|ioin its alliance to the difcurfivc nature 
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of foul, and its inclioation to that which 
is divilible, it falls Ihort of the perfec- 
tion of an intelle£tual effence and energy 
profoundly indivilible and united, and 
the intelligibles which it contains de- 
generate from the tranfcendandy fulgid, 
and felf-Iuminous nature of firft intelli- 
gibles. Hence, in obtaining a perfectly 
indlvifible knowledge, it requires to be 
perfeded by an intellect whofe energy 
is ever vigilant and unremitted, and its 
intelligibles, that they may become pcr- 
fedt, are indigent of the light which 
proceeds from feparate intelligibles. 
Ariftotle, therefore, very properly com- 
pares the intelligibles of our intellect to 
colours, becaufe thefe require thefplendor 
of the fun; and denominates an intellect 
,of this kind, intellect in capacity , both on 
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account of its fubordination to an cflen- 
liul incellecl:, and becaufe it is from s 
feparate intelle£t that It receives the full 
pcrfedtion of its nature, ■* 



II. With refpeift to the fecond book, 
which treats of the Origin and Nature of 
Evil, it is neccflary to obferve, that from 
the intricacy of the fubjeft, fome of th« 
ancients were induced to believe that 
evil has no kind of exiftence whatever; 
others, who admitted its exiftence, af- 
ferted at the fame time, that there was 
no fuch thing as providence; and others, 
who acknowledged a providence, be- 
lieved in confequence of this, that all 
things are good: for if divinity was wil- 
ling that evil Ihoiild exift, how can he 
be good ? fince every thing which is 
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cffentially good benefits all things, in 
the fame manner as that which is effen- 
t'lally hot imparts heat ; but it is not 
lawful for that which is good to produce 
any thing elfe than good. But if divi- 
nity was not willing that evil fliould 
exiftj how is it poffible that it can have 
a fubfiftence ? For if this were admitted, 
fomething would exift contrary to the 
will of the father of all things. In an- 
fwer to this doubt, it muft be obferved, 
that the habitude or relation which di- 
vinity has to things differs from that of 
ours; and again, thirigs arc related lo 
divinity in a manner dificrent from what 
ihey are to us; for there is one kind of 
relation of wholes to parts, and another 
of parts towards each other. With refe- 
rence to divinity, thereforcj nothing is 
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evil, not even among things which ara 
called evils ; for thefe he employs to 
beneficent purpofes. But, on the other 
hand, with refpeft to partial natures, 
there is a certain evil with which they 
are naturally connected, and the fame 
thing is evil to a part, but to the uni- 
verfc, and to wholes, good ; for fo far 
as a thing has being, and fo far as it 
participates of order, it is good. 



To be convinced, however, that there 
is no fuch thing as perfeift evil, it will 
be neceflary to make the following divi- 
fion : of al! things in the univerfe, fome 
are wholes, i. e. natures which partici- 
pate of one perfect form; and others are 
parts. And of parts fome externally 
preferve their own good, fuch as partial 
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intellefts and partial diemons, but others 
are not always able to preferve it; and 
of thefe, fome are moved by other na- 
tures, but others are fe!f-motivc. And 
of the felf-motive natures, (bme poffefs 
evil eftabliftied in the will, but others 
extend it to adion. But as to wholes, 
they are entirely good, not only fuppl)'- 
ing themfclves, but Hkewife parts, with 
good. And as to fiich things as arc 
parts, but preferve their proper good, 
thefe poffefs good fecondarily and par- 
tially ; but parts which are moved by 
others, and derive their fubfiftence from 
others, are likewife fufpended from the 
providence of the natures through which 
ihey fubfift, and arc tranfmuted by them 
in a becoming manner: and this is the 
cafe with fuch bodies as are generated 
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and corrupted ; for if ii is neceffiry that 
there fliould be generation, it is likewife 
neceflary that there Ihould be corruption, 
fincc generation fubfifts according to 
mutation, and is itfelf a certain muta- 
tion; but if there is corruption, it is alio 
neceflary that the unnatural Ihoiild be 
introduced among things. As therefore 
that which is corrupted is indeed cor- 
rupted with refpeft to itfelf, but is not 
deftroyed with refpcfl: to the univerfe, 
for it becomes either air or water, or 
fome one of the other things into which 
it is changed, in hke manner that which 
is contrary to nature is difordered with 
refpeA to itfdf, but is orderly and regu- 
lar with refpeift to the univerfe. But as to 
fuchnaturesas are partial,but felf-raotive, 
and which, encrgiziiig acccording to ex:- 
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tcrnals, caufe evil to take place with 
lefpeft to themfclves, this is alfo good 
in a certain rcfpeft with reference to di- 
vinity ; for though tlie adion arillng 
from a depraved will is not fimply good, 
yet it is good fo far as ic partakes of di- 
vine juftice, and is indeed beneficial to 
this or that particular life: for of goods, 
fomc fubfift as good Eo all things, others 
as good to things whicli differ according 
to fpecies, and others as good to indivi- 
duals confidered as mdividuals. Thus, 
for inftance, hellebore is neither good to 
all things nor yet to all bodies, nor to 
all bodies that are difeafed, but to a body 
with a panicular difeafe, and is from a 
certain prii;fiple conducive to health. 
Every intemperate and unjuft aftion 
therefore is good to thofe by whom it is 
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committed, fo far as it is attended with 
punifhment from divine juftice : for 
again, of goods, fome are precedaneous 
and others preparative ; and the prece- 
daneous are fuch as are defirable for 
their own fakes, but the preparative, for 
the fake of other things. The punifh- 
ment therefore which is inflifted by di- 
vinity on evil afttons is a preparative 
good ; for the defign of divinity in pu- 
nifhing is to purify the foul and properly 
difpofe it fdr the reception of the higheft 
good. Hence unjuft aflions, by being 
attended with punilhment, become the 
means of good to the offending foul, but 
fimply confidered, are very reniotefrom 
the nature of good. 



In fliort, there is no evil wKich is not 
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in a certain refpefft good, becaufe the 
beneficent illuminations of providence 
extend to all things, and even irradiate 
the dark and formlefs nature of matter. 
But if any one fliould alk, whether di- 
vinity was willing that there IhouM be 
evil, or was unwilling ? We reply, that 
he was botli willing and unwilling : for 
confidered as imparting being to all 
things, he was willing ; for every thing 
in the univerfe, which has in any refpcft 
being, proceeds from a demiurgic caufe. 
But he was not willing, confidered as 
producing all things good ; for he con- 
cealed evil in the utihiy of good. Evil, 
therefore, neither fubfifts in intelledtual 
natures, for the whole intelle£tual order 
is Void of evil, nor in wbole fouls, or 
whole bodies, for all wholes are free from 
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evil, on account of their pcrpctuallf 
fubfifting according to nature. Hence 
evil muft either fubfift in partial fouls 
or partial bodies, but yet not in the ef- 
fences of thefcj becaufe all their effenccs 
are of divine origin; nor in their powers, 
for thefc fubfifi: according to nature. It 
remains, therefore, that evil muft fub- 
fift in their energies. But among fouls, 
it cannot be in the energies of fuch as 
are rational, for all thefe afpire after 
good; nor in the energies of fuch as arc 
irrational, for thefc energize according 
to nature ; but it muft take place in ike 
privalion of fymmetry between the two. 
And, wiih refpefl: to bodies, evil can 
neither fubfift in their form, for it defires 
to rule over matter; nor in matter, fcH: 
it spires after the fupervening irradia- 
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tions of form; but iit the afymmttry of 
form with refpe^ to matter. And from 
hence ic is evident that every thing evil 
is according to zparypojlafis, i. e. has a 
ihadowy kind of being; that at the lame 
time it is coloured by good ; that confc- 
quently all things are good through the 
will of divinity; and that even evil is 
neccflary to the perfeftion of the uni- 
veric, as without its fliadowy nature ge- 
neration could not fubflft. 



From all that has been faid, therefore, 
we muft conclude, in oppofuion to PIo- 
timis, that matter is not the firft evil, 
and evil itfelfj for matter is the offspring 
of deity, and confequently mufl: be, in 
a certain refpefl:, good. Matter, indeed, 
is the lirlt indefinite, and is neither good 
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nor evil, but a thing ncceflary to the 
ttniverfe, and the moft diftant of all 
things from the good Ufelf. Nor is the 
foul's debility owing to her lapfe into 
matter; for as this lapfe is voluntary, 
the foul muft have finned prior to her 
defcent. 

III. We now come, in the thiid place, 
to the book On Prcvidence, in which the 
reader will find many admirable dogmas 
worthy the profound and elevated genius 
of Plotinus. The following additional 
information on this moft ioterefting fub- 
je£t, from the adjium of philofopby, 
will, I doubt not, be gratefully received 
by the Platonic reader. 



Certain philofophers pofteiior to Plato, 
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on feeing the unftable condition of fub- 
lunary things, were fearful that they 
were not under the direftion of provi- 
dence and a divine nature; for fuch 
events as arc faid to take place through 
fortune, the apparent inequality refpedt- 
ing lives, and the difordered motion of 
material natures, induced them greatly 
to fufpeft that they were not under the 
government of providence : befides, the 
perfuafion that divinity is not bufily em- 
ployed in the evolution of all-various 
rcafons, and that he does not depart 
from bis own bleffednefs, induced them 
to frame an hypothefis fo lawlcfs and 
dire- For they were of opinion that the 
palEon of our foul, and the perturbation 
which it fuftains by defcending to the 
government of bodies, muft happen to 
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dlviniry if he converted himfelf to the 
providential infpeftion of things. Far- 
tlier fllill, from confidering that different 
objefts of knowledge were known by- 
different gnoftic powers ; as, for inftancc, 
fenfibles by fenfc, doxaftics * by opinion, 
things fcientific by fcience, and intelli- 
gibles by intellcifl:, and at the fame time 
neither placing fenfe, nor opinion, nor 
fcience in divinity, but only an imellcft 
immaterial and pure; — hence they af- 
ferted that divinity had no knowledge 
of any other things than the objetfts of 
intelleft -f- : for, fay they, if matter is 
external to him, it is neceffary that he 
thould be pure from apprehenfions which 



* /. e. Objefts of opinion. 
+ This opinion was embraced by the more early 
feripaietics. 
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& converted to matter; but being pu- 
rified from thcfe, it follows that he muft 
have no knowledge of material natures: 
and hence the patrons of this doArine 
deprived him of a knowledge of, and 
providential exertions about, fenfibles, 
not through any imbecilicy of nature, 
but through a tranfcendancy of gnoftic 
energy ; juft as thofe whofe eyes arc 
filled with light are faid to be incapable 
of perceiving mundane objefts, at the 
fame time that this incapacity is nothing 
more than tranfcendancy of vifion. They 
Ukewife add, that there are many things 
which it is beautiful not to know. Thus 
to the entheaftic (or fuch as are agitated 
by a divine fury) it is beautiful to be 
ignorant of whatever would deftroy the 
dcific energy j and to Uie fcientific noc 



to know that which would defile the in- 
tuitive perception of fcience. 

But other philofophers afcribe, in- 
deed, to divinity a knowledge of fen- 
fibles, in order that they may not take 
away his providence, but at the fame 
time convert his apprehenfion to that 
which is external, reprefent him as per- 
vading through the whole of a fenfiblc 
nature, as paffing into contaft with the 
objeifts of his government, impelling 
every thing, and being locally prefent 
with all things; for (fay they) he would 
not otherwife be able to exert a provi- 
dential energy in a becoming manner, 
and impart good to every thing accordi 
ing to its dcfert*. 

• This was the opinion of the Stoic<. 
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Others again affirm that divinity has a 
knowledge of himfelf, but that he has 
no occafion to underftand fenfibles in 
order to provide for them, but that by 
bis very eflence he produced all things, 
and adorns whatever he has produced, 
without having any knowledge of his 
produftions. They add, that this Is by 
no means wonderful, fince nature ope- 
rates without knowledge in an unphan- 
taftic manner ; but that divinity diifers 
from nature in this, that he has a know- 
ledge of himfelf, though not of the 
things which are fabricated by him. 
And fuch are the aflertions of thofe who 
were perfuaded that divinity is not fepa- 
rated from mundane natures, and of 
thofe who deprived him of the know- 
ledge of inferior concerns, and of a 
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knowledge operating in union with pro- 
vidence. 



With refpeft to thefc philofophers, 
we affert, that they fpeak truly, and yet 
not truly, on this fubjedl : few if provi- 
dence has a fubfifience, neither can there 
be any thing difordered, nor can divinity 
be bufity employed, nor can he know 
fenfiblesj through paflive fenfc ; but thrfe 
philofophers, in confequence of not 
knowing the exempt power and uniform 
knowledge of tlie gods, appear to devi- 
ate from the truth. For thus we inter- 
rogate them : Does not every thing 
energize in a becoming manner when it 
energizes according to its own power 
and nature > as, for inftance, does not 
nature, in conformity to the order of its 
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^encCj energize naturally, intelleft in- 
tellectually, and foul antmaftically ? And 
when the fame thing is generated by 
many and different caufes, does not each 
of thefe produce according to its own 
power, and not according to the nature 
of the thing produced ? Or Ihall we fay 
that each produces after the fame man- 
ner, and that, for example, the fun and 
man generate man according to the fame 
mode of operation, and not according 
to the natural ability of each, viz. the 
one, partially, imperfefily, and with a 
bufy energy, but the other without anx- 
ious attention, by its very eflence, and 
totally ? But to affert this would be ab- 
furd; for a divine operates in a manner 
very different from a mortal nature. 
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If, therefore, every thing which ener- 
gizes, energizes according to its own 
nature and order, fome things divinely 
and fupernaturally, others naturally, and 
others in a different manner, it is evi- 
dent that every gnoflic being knows, 
according to its oivn nature, and that it 
does not follow that becaufe the thing 
known is one and the fame, on this ac- 
count the natures which know, energize 
in conformity to the cffence of the things 
known. Thus fenfe, opinion, and our 
intcUeft, know that which is white, but 
not in the fame manner : for fenfe can- 
not know wliat the eflence is of a thing 
white, nor can opinion obtain a know- 
ledge of its proper objefts in the fam? 
manner as intellci^ ; for opinion knows 
only that a thing is, but intellect knows 
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the caufe of its exiftence. Knowledge 
therefore fubfifts according to the nature 
of that which knows, and not according 
to the nature of that which is known. 
What wonder is it therefore that divinity 
ihould know all things in fuch a manner 
as is accommodated to his nature, viz. 
divifible things, indivifibly, things mul- 
tiplied, uniformly, things generated, ac- 
cording to an eternal intelligence, to- 
tally, fuch things as are partial ; and 
that, with a knowledge of this kind, he 
(hould poffefs a power produftive of all 
things, or, in other words, that by know- 
ing all things with fimple and united in- 
telledtions, he fhould impart to every 
thing being, and a progreffion into be- 
ing ? For the auditory fenfe knows au- 
dibles in a manner different from the 
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common fenje ; and prior to, and different 
from thefe, rcafon knows audibles, to- 
gether with other particulars which fenfc 
is not able to apprehend. And again, 
(rf defire, which tends to one thing, of 
anger, which afpires after another thing, 
and of proaheftSj {■!r^oxi^t<rii'), or that 
faculty of the foul which is a delibem- 
live tendency to things in our power, 
there is one particular life moving the 
foul towards all ihefe, which are mutu- 
ally motive of each other. It is through 
this life that we fay, I defire, I am an- 
gry, and I have a deliberative tendency 
to this thing or that; for this life verges 
to all thefe powers, and lives in con- 
junftion with them, as being a power 
which is impelled to every objeft of de- 
Cre. But prior both to reafon, and this 
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one life, is the one of the foul, which 
often fays, I perceive, 1 reafon, I dciire, 
and I deliberate, which follows all thefe 
energies, and energizes together with 
them; for we fhould not be able to 
know all thefe, and to apprehend in 
what they differ from each other, unlefs 
we contained a. certain indivifible nature, 
which has a fublillence above the com- 
mon fenfe, and which, prior to opinion, 
delire, and will, knows all that thefe 
know and detire, according to an indi- 
vifible mode of apprehenfion. 



If this be the cafe, it is by no means 
proper to difbelieve in the indivifible 
knowledge of divinity, which knows 
fcnfibles without pofleffing fenfe, and 
divifible natttres without poflcITing a di- 
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Vilible energy, and which, without being 
prefent to things in place, knows them 
prior to all local prefence, and imparts 
to every thing that which every thing is 
capable of receiving. The unftable ef- 
fence therefore of apparent natures, ts 
not known by him in an unftable, but 
in a definite manner; nor does he know 
that which is fubjed to all-various mu- 
tations dubloufly, but in a manner per- 
petually the fame ; for by knowing him- 
fclf, he knows every thing of which he 
is the caufe, poffeffing a knowledge 
tranfcendanily more accurate than that 
which is co-ordinate to the objedVs of 
knowledge; fince a caufal knowledge of 
every thing is fnpeiior to every other 
kind of knowledge. Divinity therefore 
knows without bufily attending to the 
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obje^s of his inielletftion, becaufe he 
abides in himfelf, and by alone knowing 
himfdf, knows all things. Nor is he 
indigent of fenfe, or opinion, or fcience, 
in order to know fenfible natures ; for ic 
is himfelf that produces all ihefe, and 
that, in the unfathomable depths of the 
intelleftion of himfelf, comprehends an 
united knowledge of them, according 
to caufe, and in one fimpHcity of per- 
ception ; juft as if fome one having 
built a fhip, Ihonld place in it men of 
his own formation, and, in confequence, 
of poffeffing a various art, Ihould add a 
fea to the fliip, produce certain winds, 
and afterwards launch the fhip into the 
new- created main. Let us fuppofe too, 
that he caufes thefe to have an exiftence 
by merely conceiving them to exift, fo 
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lliat by imagining all this to take place, 
he gives an external fubfiftence to his 
inward phantafras, it is evident that, in 
this cafe, he will contain the caufe of 
every thing which happens to the (hip 
through the winds on the fea, and that 
by contemplating his own conceptions, 
without being indigent of outward con- 
verfion, he will, at the fame time, both 
fabricate and know thefe external parti- 
culars. Thus, and in a ftill greater de- 
gree, that divine intellect, the artificer 
of the univerfe, poffefling the caufes of 
all things, both gives fubfiftence to, and 
contemplates, whatever the univerfe con- 
tains, without departing from the fpecu- 
lation of himfelf. But if, with refpe(ft 
to inielleft, one kind is more partial, 
and another more total, it is evident 
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that there is not the fame intclleftual ; 

perfection of all things, but that where ^ 

intelligibles have a more total arid un- 
diflxibuted fubfiftencc, there the know- 
ledge is more total and indivifible, and 
where the number of forms proceeds 
into multitude and extenfion, there the 
knowledge is both one and multiform. 
Hence, this being admitted, we cannot 
wonder on hearing the Orphic verfes, 
in which the theologift fays, 

00*0-4 If ii» yayeu/o'mf Kf vr^oy ovo'a ifAi^ty* 



u e. 



There, in the fight of Jove, the parent king, 
Th' immortal gods aad mortal men refide. 
With all that ever was« and ihall hereafter be« 

For the artificer of the univerfe is full of* 



da 
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all intelligibles, and the caufes of all 
things fubfift in bim didindly, and in< 
tellectually feparated from each other. 



In the next place, it is neceflary to 



■} that 



vidence, as the name im- 
plies, is an energy prior to inlelkSl, and 
confequently, from its tranfcending all 
intellcdual and fenfible natures, is fa- 
perior to fate, which is a beneBcent ex- 
ertion of the gods, refuking from, and 
fubfifting in, bodies. Hence, whatever 
is under the dominion of fare, is like- 
wife Under the dominion of providence, 
deriving its connetSion from fate, but 
the good which it pofleffes from provi- 
dence ; but, on the contrary, all things 
which arc under the government of pro- 
vidence are not indigent of fate i for in^- 
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telledlual beings are exempt from its 
dominion. As there are two genera of 
things therefore^ the one intelleftual and 
the other fenfible, fo there are two king- 
doms of thefe, VIZ. one of providence, 
which, comprehends intelleftual and fen- 
fible natures, and the other of fate, which 
rules over fenfibles alone. And provi- 
dence differs from fate, in the fame 
manner as a god differs from that which 
is divine indeed, but which is fo by par- 
ticipation, and not according to a pri- 
mary fubfiftencc. Jufl as with refpeft 
to light, that which fubfifts in the fun is 
primary, but that vyhich is in the air fe- 
condary : and life is primarily in the 
foul, but fecondarily in the body. Pro- 
vidence therefore is a god efTentially, 
(:)ut fate is fopiethin^ diylQe, znd not ft 
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god, for it depends on providence, and 
has the fame relation to it as an image 
to its exemplar. 

Should it be aflced whether providence 
extends itfelf to all things, to wholes 
and parts, to eternal and corruptible 
natures^ we reply, that even the moft 
minute particulars depend on the bene- 
ficent providence of the artificer of the 
univerfe; for nothing can cfcape its all- 
comprehending power, whether you re- 
gard the effence of a thing, or its fub- 
iiftence as an objecft of knowledge. It 
is faid, indeed, and with great propriety, 
that the whole circle has a central fub- 
fiftence in the centre, fmce the centre is 
the caufc, but the circle the thing cauf- 
cd ; and on the fame account every 
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liumber fubfifts monadically in unity. 
But iti the one of providence, all things 
are contained in a much more exalted 
manner, fince it is far more tranfcen-r 
dantly one than a centre^ and an arith- 
metical monad. 

Hence, nothing but the inaptitude of 
our nature can refift the all-pervading 
power of providence : and, indeed, eveii 
in this cafe, providence is not hindered 
either in its knowledge or beneficent 
care of our concerns ; but as thofe who 
are afleep, or who (hut their eyes, en-^ 
joy indeed that heat of the fun which i^ 
imparted to terreftrial natures, but dc-- 
prive themfelves of his illuminative 
power^j and this through theif own frep 
will, an4 not through tfee god angrily 
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withdrawing from them his rays ; in lik€ 
manner thofe who, through a certain 
depravity, are faid to be deprived of the 
providence of the gods, are not entirely 
beyond the reach of its influence. For, 
as the Athenian gueft in Plato well ob- 
fervcs, there is not any thing fo fmall, 
that by defcending into the profundities 
of the earth it can efcape the infpedion 
of providence, which beholdsi all things, 
and even fuch as are the leaft; nor is 
there any thing fo great that it can pafs 
beyond the heavens, and by this means 
be fituated out of the dominions of that 
providence which governs the univer- 
fality of things. Guilty fouls, therefore, 
while they deprive themfelves of thofe 
powers of the gods which impart to us 
every kind of good, neceflTarily becoi^e 



cspofed to that puniQiment which divi- 
nity benevolently inflifts, in order to 
bring them from a condition contrary, to 
one conformable to nature. 



Hence too, fince the knowledge of 
the gods is tranfcendantly more excel- 
lent than the nature of the things known, 
they muft know things paft, prcfenr, 
and to come, by one bounded and im- 
mutable knowledge, and confequently 
muft have a definite apprehenfton of 
whatever is contingent. For the know- 
ledge of the gods does not keep pace 
with the ever-flowing nature of things 
in generation ; nor is there any thing of 
pad or future ip the ineffable unity of 
their perception, t^ut all things fubfill 
in them, according to an ever-abiding 
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n9xt which is prior to all temporal repro- 
fentationj and fignifies their firm and 
im mutable nature, 



Siould it be urged, that the ambigu- 
ous anfwers which the ancient oracles 
gave refpefling future evcats prove that 
the gods have no definite knowledge of 
things contingent, we reply, with the 
great Syrianus, that the knowledge and 
intelligence of the gods is very different 
from the energy of the prophetefs, who 
is, indeed, moved by the gods, but ge- 
nerates in herfelf divilible difcourfe, 
poetic meafures, and ambiguous know- 
ledge : for the nature of that which is 
illuminated is not fuch as that which il- 
lumines. Befides, oracles were often 
delivered in ambiguous terms, with a 
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view to the advantage of thofc that 
heard them, viz. in order to exercife 
their cogitative powers ; for the gods 
make ufe of us as felf-motive natures, 
as fuch govern all our aiftions, and dif- 
tribute all things to us according to our 
dcferts. 



Again, Ihould any one aik why pu- 
nifliments do not immediately follow the 
perpetration of crimes, but are inflifted 
afterwards, and fometimes not till long 
after the accomplifliment of guilt, we 
reply, that the ingrafted root of wicked- 
nefs, like land which produces thorns, 
(for though the produce of fuch ground 
is cut down a thoufand times, yet it is 
always productive of the like) renders 
the fame operations without being mol- 



I 



lified by puniniment. Providence, there- 
fore, waits the arrival of that period, 
which it knows will be profitable to the 
cure of fouls : to which we may add, 
thai hafly anger is not a good difpenfa- 
lor of punifhmcnts. Plato, being about 
to fcourge one of his fervants, was fccn 
for fome time holding the whip in an 
elevated poficioti, and when aiked the 
reafon of his (landing in that manner, 
replied, that he was piinifhing his over- 
hafiy anger. Archytas faid to his fer- 
vants in a deid, who had difobeyed his 
orders, and were expefting to be pu- 
rifhed for their negled, it is well for 
you that 1 am angry. Theano likewife 
faid to her fervatit, if I were not angry 
I Oiould chaftife you. It was a law 
among the Egyptians, that a pregnant 
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woman, who was condemned to die, 
Ihoutd not be put to death till flie was 
delivered : what wonder is it, therefore, 
that providence ihould preferve thofe 
that are wonhy of death, but at the 
lame time able to accomplifti illuftrious 
aftions, till they have accomplllhed 
them? If Themiftocles had immediateiy 
fufTered the puniftuneot which his con- 
duct deferved, when a young man, who 
would have freed Athens from the Per- 
iian evils ? Who would have expounded 
the Pythian oracle ? If Dionylius had 
perilhed in the beginning of his tyranny, 
who would have freed Sicily from the 
Chalccdonians ? If Periander had been 
puniflied in a fliort fpace of time, who 
would have freed ApoUonia, the plea- 
fant ifland of the LcucadianSj and AnaC' 



lorium, from the machinations of their 
enemies? To which we may add, that 
though the lime of deferred punifhment 
appears long to us, yet to the eye of 
providence it 13 nothing ; as, on the 
other hand, the place in which we at 
prefent rcfide is perfeftly fmall with rc- 
fpcft to the punifhment of great of- 
fences, but in the infernal regions there 
are many and indifcribable places of 
punilhment, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of torments, accommodated to the 
guilt of the fouls that refide there. 



^ 



Befides, fuch is the magnitude of ne- 
ceffary punifliment, that the whole of 
it does not take place at once. But re- 
morfe is naturally implanted in offending 
fouls. For they fay, that the tyrant 
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ApoUbdorus faw himfelf in a dream 
fcourged and boiled by certain perfons^ 
and heard his heart crying aloud from 
the kettle, / am the cauft of the/e thy tor^ 
wents. It is reported too, of Ptolemy, 
who was called thundery that certain ot 
his friends dreamt he was called to the 
judgement feat by Seleucus, and that 
Vultures and wolves fat as his judges* 
And fuch are the preludes of deftined 
puni(hment^ which are inherent iii guilty 
fouls. 

Again j (hould it be afked^ why certain 
children are puniflied for the crimes of 
their parents, (which the Pythian oracle 
faid was the cafe with the pcAerity o^ 
Pelops, and which Proclus informs us 
the myfteries evinced,) and why cities 
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are punidied for the 0ns of individuals^ 
we reply, that the equity of divine ven- 
geance io this particular will become 
immediately apparent, if we dire<fl our 
attention to the pre-exiftence of human 
fouls, and confidcr that many are pu- 
nilhed in the prefent, for offences which 
they have committed in a former life ; 
and that thofe whofe guilt is of a fimilar 
kind, are, by the wife adminiftrationof 
providence, brought together, fo as to 
form one family, or one city, and thus 
are as much coUeftively the objeS: of 
punifhment as an offending individual. 



LaflJy, (hould it be inquired, fince the 
providence of divinity knows all things 
and reduces them to good, how angels, 
dsmons, heroes, and undefiled fouU 
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govern the world in conjundion witli 
the gods, we reply, that the providence 
of the gods is univerfal and total, but 
that of their attendants panial, fubordi- 
nate, and limited. 



IV. In the next place follows the 
book On Nature, Contemplation, and the 
One, which abounds with cfivine con- 
ceptions, and contains fome of the 
moft arcane dofirines of the Platonic 
philofophy. I fliall only obferve con- 
cerning nature, in addition to what is 
here delivered, that it fubfifts between 
foul and corporeal powers ; for a medi- 
iim of this kind is necelTary, in order to 
conned foul, which has a felf-motive 
effence, with body, which is entirely 
alter-moiive, or moved by another. 
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Hence^ it is inferior to fonl^ dirough 
its being divided about bodies, and its 
incapacity of converfion to itfeif, but it 
furpafles corporeal powers through con- 
taining the reafons of all things^ and 
generating and vivifying every part of 
the vifible world : for nature verges to- 
wards bodies, and is infeparable from 
their fludhmting empire ; but foul (viz. 
the foul of the world) is feparate finom 
body, is cftabliflied in herfclf, and fub- 
fifts both from herfelf and another; from 
another, that is, from intelled:, through 
participation, and from herfelf on ac- 
count of her not verging to body, but 
abiding in her own eflence, and at the 
fame time illuminating the obfcure na- 
ture of matter with a fecondary life. 
Nature, therefore,, is the laft of the 
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cauf^s which &briaue this coxpotcal and 
fboiible world J boimds the progreffions 
of incorporeal eflences^ and is full of 
xeafons and powers through which flie 
governs mundane af&irs* And fhe is ^ 
goddefs confidered as deif^d^ but not 
according to the primary figniftcation of 
the word ; for fhe has not a fuperefic^- 
tial fubiiflence. But ike governs the 
whole world by her powers, ty her fuip,- 
mit comprehending the heavens, but 
through thefe ruling over the fluduating 
empire of generation, and every where 
weaving together partial natures in ami- 
cable conjundion with wholes. In Ihort, 
nature is the one life of the world, 
through which, as a root^. all bodies^ 
celeilial and fublunary, wholes and 
parts, bloflbm into exiftence. This life 
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too is produftive of feeds, and is the 
caufe to all bodies of generation, nutri- 
tion, and incrcafe ; but this life is void 
of phaniafy, as is evident from its fub- 



i diftri- 



fiftencc in our bodies ; tor it is < 
buted through every part of thefe, and 
becomes by this means pafBve in the 
higheft degree, whereas the phantafy, 
which is the fummit of the irrational 
tife, is undiftributed and impaffive. 



V. We come now to the laft of thefe 
books of Plotinus, which the Platonic 
reader will find to be in every refpeft 
worthy the uncommonly profound and 
divine genius of Plotinus. In addition, 
therefore, to what he has fo admirably 
delivered on this important fubjeft, the 
De/cenl of the Soul, I fliall, in the firft 
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place, offer a few arguments in defence 
of the foul's pre-exiftcnce, which is nc- 
ceffarily included in the doftrine of its 
defcent. Unlefs the foul, then, had a 
being prior to her conneftion with the 
prefent body, (he never would be led to 
fearch after knowledge; for if the ob- 
jefts of her inveftigation were things 
which (he had never before been ac- 
quainted with, how could fhe ever be 
certain that flie detedited them ? Indeed, 
it would be as impoffible on this hypo- 
thefis for the foul to know any thing 
about them, even when (he perceived 
them, as it would be to tell the meaning 
of the words of an unknown language 
on hearing them pronounced. The Pe- 
ripatetics, in order to fubvcrt this con- 
fequence, have tecourfe to an intellect 



in capacity, which is the paffive recipi- 
ent of all forms : but the doubt ftill 
remains ; for how does this intellcft un- 
derftand ? For it muft either underftand 
the things which it already knows, or 
things which it does not know. But the 
Stoics afS^rt, that natural conceptions 
are the caufes of our inveftigating and 
difcovering truth. If, therefore, thefe 
conceptions are in capacity, we afk the 
fame queftion as before ; but if they are 
in energy, why do we inveftigate things 
which we know ? But the Epicureans 
affirm that anticipations are the caufes of 
our inveftigations. If then they fay that 
thefe anticipations fubfift articulately, in- 
veftigation muft be vain ; but if inarti- 
culately, why do we feek after any thing 
befides thefe anticipations ; or, in other 



words, why do we feek after diftinA 
knowledge, of which we have no 4ntici- 
pation } 

Again, there are numberlefs inftance^ 
of perfons that are terrified at certaij^ 
animals, fuch as cats, lizards, and tor* 
toifes, without knowing the cauf^ of their 
terror. The. nephews of Berius, (fays 
Olympiodorus *) that were accuftomed 
to hunt bears and lions, could not en* 
dure the fight of a cock. The fame au- 
thor adds, that a certain apothecarjr 
could lode undifturhed at afps and dra* 
gons, but was fb vdiemently frightened 
at a wafp, that he would run from it 
crying aloud, and quite ftupified with 
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terror. Thus too (fays he) Themifon, 
the phylician, could apply himfelf to the 
cure of every difcafe except the hydro- 
phobia ; but if any perfon only men- 
tioned this difeafe, he would be imme- 
diately agitated, and futfer in a manner 
i!imilar to thofe afflifted with this malady. 
Now it is impoffible to alHgn any other 
fatisfeftory caufe of all this, than a re- 
minifcence of having fufFered through 
thefe animals in a prior ftate of exiftence. 



* Farther ilill, infants are not feen to 
laugh for nearly three weeks after their 
birth, but pafs the greatefl; part of this 
time ill ileep; however, in their lleep 
they are often feen both to laugh and 
cry. But how is it poflible that this can 
any olherwife happen than through the 
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foul being agitated by the whirling mo- 
tions of the animal nature, and moved 
in conformity to the paflions which it 
had experienced in another life? Befides, 
our looking into ourfelves when we are 
endeavouring to difcover any truth, 
evinces that we inwardly contain truth, 
though concealed in the darknefs of 
oblivion. The delight too which attends 
our difcovery of truth, fufEcIently proves 
that this difcovery is nothing more than 
a recognition of fomething mod emi- 
nently allied to our nature, and which 
had been, as it were, loft in the middle 
fpacc of lime between our former know- 
ledge of the truth and the recovery of 
that knowledge : for the perception of a 
thing perfe<3:ly unknown and uncon- 
jiefted with our nature, would produce 
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terror inftead of delight ; and things are 
plcafing only in proportion as they pof- 
fefs fomething known and domeftic to 
die natures by which they are known. 

In the next place, I (hail prefent the 
reader with the following remarkable 
account of the manner in which the foul 
defcends, from the elegant Ariftidcs, 
(De Mufica, p. 103, &c.) who fays, that 
this account is ancient, and was deli- 
vered by men celebrated for their 
wifdom. 

" The foul, as long as fhe is feated 
f* in a purer place of the univerfe, in 
^^ confequence of not being mingled 
^' with the nature of bodies, is pure and 
♦^ inviolate, and revolves, together with 
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*^ the ruler of the world; but wlien^ 
*^ through an inclination to thcfc inferior 
^^ concerns, (he receives certain phan- 
tafms from places about the earth, 
then ftic gradually imbibes oblivion 
^ of the goods Ihe pofleffcd in her fbr- 
" mer fuperior ftation, and at the fame 
*^ time defcends. But by how much 
'^ the more flie is removed from fupc- 
^* rior natures, by fo much the more 
^^ approaching to inferiors, is the filled 
*^ with infanity, and hurled into corpo- 
** real darknefs ; becaufe, through a di- 
^^ minution of her former dignity. Hit 
*^ can no longer be intelligibly extended 
*^ with the univerfe : but on account of 
*^ her oblivion of fupernal goods, and 
^ confequent aftonifliment, Ihe is borne 
^^ dowtiwards into more folid natures. 
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" and fnch as are involved in the ob- 
" fcuriiy of matter. Hence, when her 
" defire of body commences, (he af- 
" fumes and draws from each of the fu- 
" perior places fome portions of corpo- 
" real mixture. As (he paffes, there- 
" fore, through the ethereal orbs, flic 
" receives whatever is luciform and ac- 
" commodated to heating, and natii- 
" rally conneifting the body; involving 
" herfelf, through an inordinate direc- 
*' lion, in certain bonds from diefe cir- 
" cles, and the mutual motions of their 
" lines, after the manner of a net. But 
" when ftie is carried through places 
" about the moon, which poffcfs a com- 
" munion of air, and of a repercuflive 
*' fpirit, as flie produces by this means 
*' a vehement noife through her motion 
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" according to nature, (he becomes 
" filled with a fubjefl: fpirit; and ex- 
*• tending the fupcrficies and lines of 
" her orbs, and being partly drawn 
'* downwards through the bulk of her 
" fpirit, and partly naturally contend- 
" ing for fupernal eflences, fhe lofes 
" herfpherical figure, and is tranfmuted 
" into a human form. She changes 
*• therefore the fupcrficies fubfifting 
*• about a luciform and ethereal matter 
" into a membranous form; but the 
" lines approaching to a fiery nature, 
" and coloured with the rednefs of fire, 
*' (he changes into the form of nerves, 
" and afterwards aflumes a humid fpirit 
" from thefe inferior regions. So that 
" this, firft of all, becomes a certain 
" natural body to the foul, t 



^^ from certain membranous fuperficiesy 
^^ and from parts pofieffing the form of 
** nerves, lines, and fpirit : for they 
** fay that this is the root of the body ; 
'^ this they denominate a harmony, and 
** affirm, that through this our external 
^^ (belly veftment is nouri(hed and con* 
*« nefted," 

In the third place, fhould it be aiked 
why fouls fall into bodies? I anfwer, 
with Proclus, becaufe they wifli to imi- 
tate the providential energies of the 
gods, and on this account proceed into 
generation, and leave the contemplation 
of true being : for as divine perfedion 
is twofold, one kind being intelledual 
and the other providential, and one kind 
confiding in an abiding energy and the 
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other in motion, hence fouls imitate the 
prolific, intelieftual and immutable 
energy of the gods by contemplation, 
but their providential and motive cha- 
raifteriflic, through a life conveifant with 
generation. As the intelligence too erf 
the human foul is partial, fo liltewife is 
her providence; but being partial il 
allbciates with a partial body. But Hill 
fsr^ther, the defcent of the foul contri- 
butes to the perfedlion of the uuiverfe: 
for it is neceflkry that there ihould not 
only be immortal and intelledtual ani- 
mals, fuch as are the perpetual atten- 
dants of the gods, nor yet mortal and 
irrational animals onlj', fuch as are the 
lafl: progeny of the demiurgus of the 
univerfe, but likewife fuch as fubfift 
between ihefe, and which are by no 
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means immortal*, but are capable of 
participating of reafon and intelle<5l. 
And in many pans of the univerfe there 
are many animals of this kind; for man 
is not the only rational and mortal animal, 
but there are many other fuch-likc fpe- 
cies, fome of which are more dsemonia- 
ca], and others approximate nearer to 
our eflence. But the defcents of a par- 
tial foul contribute to the perfed com- 
poficion of all animals, which arc at the 
fame time mortal and rational. 

Should it be again afked, why there- 
fore partial fouls defcendlng into gene- 
ration are filled with fuch material per- 



• For the whole compofiie which we call man it 
not Lmmonal, but only the lational foul. 
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turbarion, and fiich num^cius evils ? 
We reply, that this takes place ihrouah 



the . 



irilinff from their free 



Imation 

will ; through their vehement famili- 
arity with body; through their fympathy 
with theimage of foul, or that divifible 
life which is diftributed about body ; 
through their abundant mutation from 
an intelligible to a fenfible nature, and 
from a quiet energy to one entirely con- 
verfant with motion; through a difor- 
dered condition of being, naturally ari- 
fing from the compofition of difliinilar 
natures, viz. of the immortal and mor- 
tal, of the intellectual and that which is 
deprived of intelleft, of the indlviiible 
and that which is endued with interval ; 
for all thefe become the caufe to the 
foul of this mighty tumult and labour 
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in the rentes of grncralion. For we 
purfue a flying mockery which is ever 
in mocion j and ihc foul indeed, by 
verging to a material life, kindles a light 
in her dark tenement the body, but (he 
herfdf becomes fuuated in ot>rcurity; 
and by giving life lo the body, (he de- 
flroys herlelf and her own inielleft, in 
as great a degree as thefe are capable of 
receiving deftniition : for by this means 
the mortal nature participates of inteU 
left, but the intelled^ual part of death, 
and the whole becomes a prodigy, asPlato 
beautifully obferves in his books of laws^ 
compofed of the mortal and immortal, 
of the intcUeAual and that which is de- 
prived of intelleft. For this phyfical 
law, which binds the foul to the body, 
is the death of the immortal life, but ib 
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the caufe of vivification to the mortal 
body. 

The hymn to Apollo is added at the 
requeft of a lady of Angular worth, and 
the tranflator's very partioilar friend. 
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PLOTINUS 

ON 

FELICITY. 



OINCE it is univerfally believed that 
to live well and to be happy are placed 
in the fame iubjeifl, may we not inquire 
whether felicity is to be attributed to 
other animals befides man ? For if it is 
allowed them, as far as the condiiion of 
their birth permits, to pafs through life 
virithout impediment, what fhould hin- 
der their Uving well, that is, in fuch a 
manner as to be happy ? For whether 
living well is fuppofcd to confift in the 
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found and proper pofleffion of heSng, or 
in afting agreeably to the defign of Na- 
ture, according to both thefe accepta- 
tions living well belongs to other animals 
as well as to man. Thus birds are well 
conditioned, or enjoy a found cxiftence, 
and fing agreeable to the inftirutions of 
Nature in their formation, and after this 
manner they may appear to poflefs a de- 
firable life. But if we conftitute felicity 
as a certain end, which is fomething ex- 
treme in the appetite of nature, in this 
way all animals will be happy when they 
arrive at this extreme, and which, when 
obtained, Nature in them makes a flop, 
as having accompliflied the whole of 
their exiftence, and filled it with all that 
is wanting from beginning to end. But 
if any one objefts to fehcity being tranf- 
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ferrcd to brutes, aflerting that in this 
cafe it muft belong to creatures the moft 
vile and abjeift, and to plants themfelves, 
whofe flender exiftence arrives at its 
proper end; fuch a one may appear to 
fpeak abfutd, wliile he affirms other 
animals cannot live well becaufe they 
are reckoned of no worth ; but he is not 
compelled to allow felicity to plants 
which he grants to all animals, becaufe 
plants are deftitute of fenfe. And, per- 
haps, feme one may allow felicity to 
plants, fince life is prefent even to thefe : 
but to live partly happens well and part- 
ly the contrary; as a power is given to 
plants that they Ihould be well condi- 
tioned and bear fruit peculiar tO' their 
Nature, and fomeiimes that the con- 
trary of this fliould take place. Hence, 
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if plcafure is the end which all beings 
purfue, and living well confifts in this, 
it will be abfurd to take away living 
well from the brutes. The fame con- 
fequences will enfue if tranquillity be 
fuppofed the univerfal end ; as likewife 
from admitting that to live according to 
natuteis to live well. But whoever de- 
nies felicity to plants becaufe they are 
not endued with fenticnt powers, cannot 
affign this to all animated beings : fincc 
if by fenfation they mean not to be ig- 
norant of paflion or affeftion, it is ne- 
ceflary thiX good il/elf {hould be a paffion 
prior to that which is faid not to be con- 
cealed, as this is the poffcffion of a being 
according to Nature, although fuch a 
poffeffion is concealed ; and in the fame 
manner that wliich is peculiar, although 
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it may not yet be acknowledged as pe- 
culiar : befides it is ncceflary that that 
which is fweec Ihould exift prior to our 
perception of its being fweet. Hence, 
then, if wherever good is poffefled a 
being is well conditioned, why is it ne- 
ceflary to add fenfation ? unlefs they 
place good not in a certain prefent affec- 
tion or conllitution, but rather in know- 
ledge and fenfation. But, in this cafe, 
they (hould aiErm that fenfe itfelf, and 
the energy of a fenlitive life, is good, 
and ought to confefs that good Is pre- 
fent to every percipient being confidered 
as percipient. But if they affirm good 
to be conftiluted from both, as from 
the perception of a certain thing, or 
affection, after what manner, fince both 
paflion and its perception, confidered 
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by themfelves, are inditFerenr, can they 
affcrt that to be good which is the refult 
of both ? But if they fay that to live well 
is a certain good affeiftion, and ihatftaCe 
of bring when any one acknowledges 
good as prefent to hitnfelf, it is proper 
to interrogate fuch whether any one from 
fitnply acknowledging this as prefent 
lives well, or whether it is neceffary he 
fliould not only know it is pleafant but 
that it is good ? But if it be neceffary he 
fliould know it to be good there will not 
for ihis purpofe be any need of fenfe, 
but of fome power more excellent than 
fenfe. To live well, therefore, will not 
belong to him who is diffufed all over 
with pleafuce, but to him who is ca- 
pable of knowing that pleafure is good. 
And fo the caufe of living well will not 
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be pleafure, but that power which is able 
to judge that pleafure is good : and, in- 
deed, that which judges is more excel- 
lent than paffion and affeftion, for It is 
either reafon or intelle(it, but pleafure is 
paffion only. But that which is irrational 
is by no means more excellent than Rea- 
fon. How then can reafon, neglefting it- 
fclf, place that which exifls in an oppofite 
rank as more excellent than itfelf ? But 
thofe who attribute to plants, and to a. 
fenfe of this kind, a well-conditioned 
flate of exiftence, appear to conceal from 
themfelves that they inquire after living 
well as after fomething fuperior to mere 
fenfation, and that- they place a better 
condition of being in a life more perfeft 
and entire. 



[ 



] 



Again, wiiateverof felicity, they fay,* 
confitls in a rational life, but not ia life 
fitnply confidered, (not even if it is fen- 
fual) is, perhaps, rightly faid. But it is 
requifite to interrogate fuch, on what 
account they place felicity about the ra- 
tional foul ? whether they conncdt reafon 
with felicity becaufe reafon is more fa- 
gacioiis, and can more eafily invcftigate 
thofe things which are firft according to 
Nature? or whether it is united with 
felicity, though it Iboiild not be able to 
inveftigate with fagacity ? But if reafon 
participates more of felicity on account 
of its power of invention, felicity may 
be prefent where reafon is abfent, to 
thofe beings who are capable of pur- 
fiiing things firft according to nature. 
Reafon, therefore, will perform the of- 
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£ce of a minifter, and will not by any 
means be eligible for its own fake, nor 
again will it be the perfedion of that 
which we denominate virtue. But if 
you ftiould fay reafon does not derive 
its dignity from things firft according to 
nature, but is to be cultivated on its 
own account, it remains to inform us 
what befides this is the work of reafon, 
what is its nature, and what caufes its 
perfed:ion ? For, indeed, it is necefiary 
it fliould be perfed:, not on account of 
its infpeftion concerning things prior 
by nature, but that its perfeftion lliould 
confift in fonaething elfe, and that it 
fliould inherit another nature ; and again 
that it ftiould not be in the number of 
things firft according to nature, nor 
that from which ihefe firft beings are 
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compofed, nor at all of this kind, but 
that it fhould be of all thefe the moft ex- 
cellent; for otherwife I cannot fee how 
they can be able to alUgn the caufe of 
its venerabtenefs and worth. But fuch 
as thefe, iiniil they find out a better na- 
ture, muft be permitted to doubt what 
it is to live well, to whom a power of 
this kind may belong, and after what 
manner, and among which of the pre- 
ceding, felicity may be found. 



Let us, therefore, refumingthe quef- 
tion from the beginning, inquire in 
what felicity ought to confift : indeed, 
fince we conftitute felicity in life, if 
we fhould think life a term fynonimous 
to vital beings, we ought to aflign to 
all animals an ability of becoming hap- 
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py, aad fhould tliink that thofe beiugs 
live well in energy, to whom a life one 
and the fame is prefent, and which all 
animals are naturally capable of recei- 
ving. Nor ought we, on fuch a fuppo- 
fition, fo to diftribute a mailer of this 
kind as to allow an ability of happinefs 
to the rational nature and not to the ir- 
rational ; for life will be that common 
fomething which, whoever participates, 
ought to be capable of obtaining felicity, 
fince beatitude would confift in a certain 
life. Hence thofe who affirm that feli- 
city confifts in a rational life, and not 
in life univerfal, do not, I think, fuf- 
ficiently perceive that they cftabhfli fe- 
licity as fomething diiferent from life ; 
but they are compelled to call the ra- 
tional power a quality, about which fe- 
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licity abides. According to ihefe, how- 
ever, a rational life exifts as the fubjefl; 
fince about the whole of this felicity is 
entirely converianr ; on which account 
it feems ro be placed about another fpc- 
cies of life, diftinguiflicd from reafoo in 
the fame manner as that which is prior 
from that which is pofterior. Since, 
then, life is multifariously predicated, 
aod is diverfified according to firft and 
fecond, and fo on in regular fubordina* 
tion ; and fince to live is affirmed equi- 
vocally in one refpeft of a plant, but 
in another of a brure, differing in ple- 
nitude and exility, certainly to live well, 
and fimply to live, mud be aifirmcd of 
all thefe in a certain analogical proportion. 
And if one vital being is bur the image 
of another, doubtlefs one habit of living 
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well ought to be judged but tlie image 
of another. But if to whatever pofleffes 
a fufficiency of life, that is, which ia 
no pare is deftitute of life, felicity be- 
longs, certainly felicity will be prefenc 
alone to beings poffefling a fufficiency 
of life; (ince that which is bed is pre- 
fent to thefe, and that is beft in the or- 
der of beings which fubfifts truly in 
life, and is itfelf perfeft life ; for thus 
neither will its good be adventitious, nor 
will the approach of any thing exrernal 
caufe its fubjedt to be placed in good. 
For what can be added to a perfeft life 
that it may become the bell ? But if any 
one fhould fiy thnt the nature of good 
muft be added, his fentimcnts will be 
correfpondent to our own, inquiring af- 
ter this as abiding in the foul ; for it 



has often been faid by us, that pcrfefl: 
and true life ilouriOies in an intelledtual 
nature, but that others are imperfect, 
mere images of life, neither living per- 
fe(9: nor pure; and again not pofleffing 
in reality more of life than its privation. 
And now, fince we have fummarily af- 
firmed that all vital beings live from one 
principle in fuch a manner as not equally 
to participate of life, k neceflarily fol- 
lows that the principle of life is the firft 
life, and ihe firfl: perfedion. 



If, then, man can poflefs a perfefl life, 
certainly man from its pofleffion muft 
be. happy, otherwife we muft attribute 
felicity to the gods alone if they only 
poflefs a life of this kind. But, becaufe 
we confefs that felicity may likewifc 
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abide in men, let us confider after what 
manner this fubfills ; that man poffefles 
a perfefl: life, nod indeed if alone pof- 
feffing one that is feiifual, but from his 
participation of reafon and true intellefl;, 
is already fufficiently evident ; but it 
may be inquired whether he enjoys this 
perfeft life, as fomething different from 
himfelf? Certainly he is not a happy 
man unlefs he poffeffes this felicity either 
in capacity or energy. But (hall we fay 
it abides in him as a part, and call it a 
perfeft fpecies of life ? Or (hall wc not 
fay that a man of a different defcription 
from the happy man, polTefles this as a 
part, by polTeffing it in a certain capa- 
city, but that he is happy who exilts in 
energy in a perfeA life, and is arrived 
to that degree of excellence as to become 



with it perfeftly llic fame ? External 
circumftanccs furround fuch a one, which 
he docs not aflert to be parts of himfelf, 
becaiife he is unwilling they fliould 
furround him ; but if he wilhed to be 
conneftcd with them, they would, in 
this cafe, belong to him. To fuch a 
one as this, then, it may be aiked, 
what is good ? Perhaps he Is good to 
himfelf from that which he poffefles ; but 
that which is of a fuperior nature is the 
caufe of that which flourithes in himfelf, 
and which is participated as good by 
others in a manner different from that 
good which it is confidered in itfelf. 
But an evidence may from hence be de- 
rived, that he who is fo affeifted dcfires 
nothing farther ; for what fliouId he in- 
quire after ? Nothing furely of a fubor- 



dinate nature ; lince he is conjoyned 
with that which is beft. He therefore 
who lives in this manner pofleffes a fuf- 
ficient life ; and if he is endued with 
virtue, he will be fufficient to the en- 
joyment of felicity and the poffeflion of 
good ; for there is no good which he 
■ does notpoffefs; but that which he in- 
quires after he feeks as neceffary, not 
indeed for himfelf, but as requifite to 
fomething belonging to him, external 
and advenutious, that is, to body, with 
which he is connected, and not as pe- 
culiar, or belonging to the interior man ; 
indeed this he well knows, and cares 
for his body in fuch a manner as may beft 
promote his enjoyment of an intellec- 
tual life. Hence he is not the lefs happy 
in adverfe fortune, for, as well as a life 
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of this kindj he abides in the fame flate 
of felicity. Bclides, in the death of his 
doineftics and friends, he is not igno- 
rant of the nature of death : and the 
deceafed themfelves, if worthy while 
living, were well a(;qiiaiiited with the 
nature of death. But if any moleftation 
is produced by the diiiblution of his ( 
familiars and neceflary friends, it does 
not affeft the true inward man, but that 
part alone in the worthy man which is 
deftiiute of inteileft, the peculiar mo- 
leftations of which the happy foul does 
not receive. 

But againfl: thii definition of felicity 
it maybe objefted, can the foul be hap- 
py while its energies are prevented by 
pains of the body and difeafe ? Befidesy 
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what is to be faid if the worchy man 
ftiould be delirious or mad ? For tliis is 
fometimes effefted by enchancments or 
defire. How can a man in fuch circum- 
ftances live well and be happy ? Not to 
mention the miferies refuiting from want 
and an abjefl: fortune; and, perhaps, 
fome one confiderlng thefe,may adduce 
againft us the calamities of Priam, and 
affirm, that however he may bear thefe 
misfortunes with eafe^ yet his will can 
never concur with their endurance. But 
it will be faid, a happy life ought to be 
agreeable to our defire, iincethe worthy 
man is not foul alone, but the nature of 
body muft be enumerated with his ef- 
fence, as far as the paffions of the body 
are transferred to his foul; and again, 
that for the fake of the body particular 
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things are purfued or avoided by die 
worthy man. Heace, fince pleafurc is 
neceflary to a happy life, how can a 
man be happy when furrounded witt 
di£&culti<^s and pains ? even if he is a 
good man whom alveifity of this kind 
oppceiTes? Indeed to the gods alone a 
difpofition of this kind, bteffcd and felf- 
fufficitnt:, btlongs : but to men, with 
whofe fouls fomeihing inferior is con- 
netfted, felicity is to be inquired after 
about the whole compofite, and not 
about one part alone, although the moft 
excellent; which, as often as the fubor- 
dinate part is ill-conditioned, is necef- 
farily prevented from the proper ener- 
gies of its nature ; or if this be not ad- 
mitted, it is neceflary to call afide body 
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and corporeal fenfe, and thus felf-fuffi- 
cient to inquire after felicity. 



But if reafon places felicity in being 
free from fickncfs and danger, and in 
never falling into great adverfitlcs, no 
one can be happy while things of fuch 
a contrary nature are dependant. But 
if felicicy confifts in the poffeffion of 
true good, why is it requifite, negled- 
ing this, to inquire after other things 
which ought not to be affociated with 
felicity ? For if felicity was the accu- 
mulation of things good, and at the 
fame time neceffary, or of goods greater 
and lefs, which are not only neceflkry 
but are called goods, it is requifite that 
thefe likewife fliould be prefent. But if 
it is proper that there fhould be fome 
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one end, and not many ends, (or elfe a 
man would not inquire after the end, 
but after ends) it is neceflary to pnrfiie 
that alone which is the laft and moft 
excellent, and which the foul feeks after 
as fomething which may refide in the 
depths of its eflence. But inquiry and 
will doe not tend to the non poffellion 
of this moft excellent end; for difcur- 
five reafon does not chufc a declination 
of things inconvenient from a principal 
dcfire of Nature, but alone flies from 
and repels fuch as are prefenr, or defires 
to conjoin things convenient. But the 
principal appelite of the foul is direfted 
to that which is bcft, with which, when 
prefent, it. is filled, and enjoys perfeft 
repofe : and this is the life which the 
prime defire of the foul purfues. But 
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that fomething of neceffaries (hould be 
prefent, is not the wifh of the foul, if 
we confider the foul's defire properly, 
and not according to the abufe of words; 
fince we alone think the prefence of 
thefe requifite, becaufe, to the utmoft 
of our ability, we decline from every 
thing evil : nor yet is this employment 
of declination to be principally defired, 
for it is far more defirable never to want 
fuch a declination from evil. The truth 
of this is fufEciently evident from ne- 
ceffaries when prefent, fuch as health, 
and a privation of pain ; for which of 
thefe in a wonderful manner atrrads 
the foul to itfelf ? Since it is cuftomary 
to negledt prefent eafe and health, and 
to be unconfcious of their poffcffion. 
But fuch things as when prefent poffefs 
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no gentle attraftive power of conver- 
ting^ the foul CO themfelves, cannot add 
any thing to our felicity ; and it is con- 
fonant to reafon to believe, that things 
whofe abfence is caiifed by the prefence 
of their otFendirg contraries, are necef- 
fary rather than good : they are not, 
therefore, to be enumerated with the 
end, but while they are abfent, and 
ibeir contraries depend, the end of life 
is to be preferved perfeft and entire. 
But, it may be faid, on what account 
does the happy man defire thefe to be 
prefent and rejedl their contraries ? Per- 
haps we may reply, not becaufe they 
confer any diing to felicity, but rather 
are, in fome refpefts, neceffary to ex- 
iftence itfelf, in the prefent ftate; but 
that their contraries either lead to non- 
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exiftence, or difturb, by their prcfence, 
a man enjoying the end, at the fame 
time not deftroying that end ; and be- 
caufe he who enjoys that which is beft, 
defires to poffefs it alone, and not in 
conjunction with any thing elfe. But 
though any thing elfe fliould occur, it 
would not take away the end, which is 
not abfent while this is prefent. And, 
indeed, though fomething ihould hap- 
pen to the happy man againfl his defire, 
he will not, on this account, lofe any 
part of his felicity; for if this be ad- 
mitted, he muft be daily changed, and 
fall off from felicity ; as when he lofes a 
fon, or-fuffers any lofs in his domeftic 
concerns; fince there are innumerable 
accidents which take place contrary to 
the will, and which detraft nothing from 
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the true and invariable end of life. But 
it may be faid that great adverficles only 
leflen felicity; but what is there among 
humafi concerns fo great, which will 
not be defpifed by him who betakes 
himfelf to things far more excellent and 
fublime, and is no longer dependent on 
fuch as are fubordinate ? For fince the 
worthy man would not efteem the grea- 
tcft profperity of any moment or woith, 
fuch as the fovereign command of na- 
tions, on the eftablilhingof cities, why 
(hould he think the lofs of dominion, 
or dcftrudtion of his country, a grievous 
misfortune ? But if he thinks any thing 
of this kind to be a great evil, *or evil 
at all, he is to be reckoned ridiculous ; 
and is no longer a truly worthy man, 
while he accounts timber and ftones. 
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and by Jupiter the death of mortals, as 
a matter of great concern, when he 
ought to efteeni death far better than 
corporeal life. But what if he Ihould 
be facrificed, would he think death an 
evil to bimfclf becaufe he is to be flain 
near the altars? Will he likewife ac- 
count it a great matter that he is to be 
buried ignobly, and at a fraall coft, and 
is judged unworthy of a more lofty mo- 
nument? But it is entirely pufiUaniraous 
to reckon fuch things worthy of con* 
eern : befides, if he (hould be led cap- 
tive, he poffelTcs a power of freeirg 
himfelf by death, if he cannot in fuch 
a condition be happy. But if his do- 
meftic grand- children are led captive, 
will he be lefs happy? What then fliall 
we fay ihould he depart from life with- 
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out having beheld relatives of this kind, 
would he migrate from fuch a life with 
an opinion that fuch a connexion could 
not have fubfifted? But to think in this 
manner would be abfurd. But may he 
not think it poffible for his kindred to 
beoppreffed by fuch cafualties? Will he 
be lefs happy in futurity in confequence 
of the pofiibility of this opinion being 
reaUzed ? Rather indeed, though he 
(hould think, fo, he will be happy. 
Hence, though fuch circumftances 
Jhould take place at prefent, he will 
confider that the nature of the unJverfc 
is fuch, that he (hould bear things of 
this kind, and that it is requifite he 
(hould follow the general order; befides, 
many who are led captive, ad better 
than before : and it is in the arbitration 
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of thofe who are bound to make them- 
felvcs free j but if they abide in cap- 
tivity, they either continue for feme 
particular reafon, and in this cafe there 
is nothing truly grievous in their con- 
dition, or they abide without reafon, 
and in this cafe it is not proper to be 
the caufe of their own periurbation. 
Indeed the worthy man is never op- 
prefled with evil through ignorance of 
his own concerns, nor changed by the 
fortunes of others whether profperous 
or adverfe : but when his pains are ve- 
hement, as far as it is poflible to bear 
he bears them, and when they arc ex- 
ccffive, they may caufe him to be deli- 
rious : yet he will not be niiferable in 
the midft of the greatell pains : but his 
intellcftual fplendor will afliduoufly 
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fcine in the penetrjHa of hU foul, iike 
a bright light fecured in a watch tower, 
which (hines with unremitted fplendor, 
though furrounded by flormy winds and 
raging feas. But what (hall we fay if, 
through the violence of pain, he is no 
longer fenfible, or is juft ready to de- 
flroy himfclf ? Ifldeed if the pain is fo 
vehemently extended, he will, if fen- 
fible, confult what is requifite to be 
done, for in thefe concerns the freedom 
of the will is not taken away. But it is 
requifite to know that circumftances of 
this kind do not appear to men excellent 
in virtue fo dreadful as to others, nor 
yet reach to the inward man ; neidier 
torments, nor griefs, belonging to him- 
feif, "nor the particular difficulties with 
which others are opprcffed, or this 
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would be a certain debility of our foul ; 
which is then fufficiently evident, when 
we think it requifite that fuch misfor- 
tunes Diould be concealed from us, fuch 
as death, when imminent or diflant in- 
conveniences, furveying ourfelves, and 
not the fceming evils, left we (hould be 
afFefted with any molcftations. But all 
this is the fault of our imbecility, which 
wc ought vigoroufly to repulfe, nor 
(yielding to fuch weaknefs) fear left any 
thing of moleftation ihould happen. 
But if any one objeds that we are fo 
conftituted by nature that we ought to 
grieve for domeftic misfortunes, he 
fliould undcrftand that, in the firft 
place, all men arc not fo affcded, and, 
in the next place, that it is the bufinefs 
of virtue to reduce the common con- 



[ 



] 



tlitioD of nature to that which is better, 
and to fomethtng more honeft than the 
decifions of the vulgar; but it is more 
honeft to confider as things of no mo- 
ment, all that appear grievous to our 
common nature : for the worthy man 
ought not to be as one rude and unikil- 
fulj but, like a ftrcnuous wrefller, fliould 
vigoroufly repel the ftrokes of fortune, 
endeavouring to throw his fortitude on 
the ground ; fince he knows that fuch 
things are difpleafiog to a common na- 
ture, but that to fuch a nature as his 
own they are not really grievous, but 
are terrible only, as it were, to boys. 
Would he then, you will fay, wifh for 
things apparently afflidive ? perhaps he 
may be unwilling to be connefted with 
them; but when they happen, he op- 
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pofes virtue to their attacks, by means 
of which the foul is not eafily changed 
and affedted. 



But what Iliall we fay when the wor- 
thy man is no longer himfelf, being 
overwhelmed either with difeafe or ma- 
gical arts? We reply, that if in fuch a 
ftatc they allow he may retain his pro- 
per virtue, like one in a deep ileep, 
what is there to prevent his being hap- 
py ? Since they do not deprive him of 
felicity in fleep, nor efteem that interval 
of reft as any hindrance to the happinefs 
of the whole of life : but if they deny 
fuch a one to be worthy, the fame con- 
fequcnces will not enfue. But we fup- 
pofing a man to be worthy, inquire 
M'hether, fo far as worthy, he is always 
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happy. Again, if it is faid how can he 
be happy> although endued with virtue, 
while he does not perceive hjmfelf vir- 
tuous, nor energizes according to vir- 
tue ? We reply, although a man does 
not perceive bimfelf to be healthy, he 
may, neverthelefs, be healthy : and 
again, he will not be lefs beautiful in 
his body, although not fenfible of his 
beauty ; and will a man be lefs wife if 
he does not perceive himfelf to be wife? 
But, perhaps, fome one may fay, diat 
wifdom (hould be accompanied with 
fenfe and aniniadverfion, for felicity is 
prefent with wifdom in energy. We 
reply, if this energy of wifdom was any 
thing adventitious, there might be fome 
weight in the aflertion ; but if the fub- 
fiftence of wifdom is fituated in a certain 
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cflence, or rather in effence itfelf, this 
cflence will neither perHh in him who 
is aflecp or delirious, or is denied to be 
any longer confcious of his felicity ; 
and, indeed, the energy of this effence 
refides in the foul of fuch a orie, and is 
an energy perpetually vigilant; for then 
the worthy man, confidered as worthy, 
energizes, whether in a dormant flate, 
or overwhelmed with infirmity. But an 
energy of this kind is not concealed 
from the whole itfelf but rather from 
fome particular part; juft as with rc- 
fpeft to the vegetable energy in its moft 
flourilhing ftate, an animadvei-fion of 
fuch an energy does not tranfmigrate 
into the external man by means of a 
fentient nature ; and if we were entirely 
the fame with our vegetable power. 




there is no doubt but we ihould ener- 
gize, whenever fuch a virtue was m 
energy : but fince the cafe is othecwife, 
and we are the energy of that which is 
intelligent, we energize in confequence 
of its energy. But perhaps fuch an 
energy is concealed from us becaufe it 
docs not reach any fentient power ; for. 
to this purpofc it ftiould energize 
through fenfe as a medium : but why 
ftiould not intelledl energize, and foul 
about intelleft, preceding all fenfe and 
aniniadverfion ? For it is requifite there 
ftiould be fome energy prior to aniniad- 
verfion, lince the energy of intelleft is 
the fame with its eflence. But animad- 
vcrfion appears to take place when the 
energy of intellefl: is refleded ; and 
when that which energizes according to 
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the life of the foul rebounds, as it wert, 
back again, like images in a mirror, 
quietly fituated in a fmooth and polifhed 
place, fo as to rcflefl every form which 
its receptacle contains. For as in things 
of this kind, when the mirror is not pre- 
ftnt, or is not properly difpofed, the 
energy from which the image was form- 
ed is indeed prefent, but rhe refem- 
blance abfent : fo with refpeft to the 
foul, when it enei^izes in quiet, certain 
refcmblances- of thought and intelleft 
beam on our imagination, like the 
images in the fmooth and po!i{hed mir- 
ror; and in a fenfible manner, as it 
were, we acknowledge that our intellefl: 
and thought energize together with the 
former knowledge. But when this me- 
dium is confounded, becaufe the har- 
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mony of the body is difturbed, then 

thought and intellect underftand with- 
out an image, and intelleiftion is carried 
on without imagination. Hence intel- 
ligence may be confidered as fubfifting 
together with the phantafy, while, in 
the mean time, intelligence is fome- 
thing very different from the phantafy : 
befides it is eafy to difcover many fpecu- 
lations of men when vigilant and honeft ; 
aftions, in the performance of which it 
is evident that we do not perceive our- 
felves to fpeculate and ad ; for it is not 
neceflary that he who reads fliould be 
confcious he is reading, efpecially when 
he reads with the greateft attention ; nor 
that he who afts vigoroufly Ihould ne- 
cefl'arily acknowledge his vigorous ener- 
gy ; and the fame confcqucnce enfuqs 
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in a variety of other operations ; fo that 
anitnadverfions appear to render more 
debiJe the aflions which they attend ; 
but when they are alone, they are then 
pure, and feem to poflefs more of energy 
and life. And hence when worthy men 
live in fuch a ftate, it follows that they 
live in a more petfedt manner; fince 
their life is not at that time difTufed into 
fenfe, and by this means remitted in its 
energy, but is ' coUefted into itfelf in 
one uniform, intelledhial tenor. 



But if it be objected, that a man of 
this kind cannot be faid to live; we, on 
the contrary, affirm, that he truly lives, 
but that his felicity is concealed from 
him, as well as his life; and if this is 
not confented to, we think it juft that. 




allowing him to live and to be a worthy 
man, they inquire only whether, in fuch 
a llatc, he is happy, left by detraining 
from him hfe, they ftiould aflt whether 
he Uves well : jc is likewife proper that 
ihey fliould not, by entirely taking away 
the nature of man, deliberate concern- 
ing bis felicity ; and laftly, that they do 
not feek- after the worthy man in exter- 
nal aftions, after having granted that 
he is entirely converfant with that which 
lies deep in the foul. Nor ought they 
to think that his will is placed in exter- 
nal concerns; for felicity can have no 
fubfiftcnce if the worthy man is faid to 
affefl: externals, and to place his defircs 
in their poffeflion. All men, indeed, 
de(ire to live well, and free from the 
incuclion of things evil ;. hut if the wor- 
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thy man does not find thefe fucceed ac- 
cording to his with, he will neverthelefs 
be happy. But if any one (hould fay that 
he is deceived, and wanders frora reafon, 
by only wiihing for fuch things, (fince it 
is irapofible for evil not to ex ift) beought 
to alTent to the propriety of our conduct 
in converting the will of fuch a one to 
that which is intimately his own. 



But if pleafurcs are required in the 
life of fuch a man, they cannot be the 
pleafures of the intemperate, nor fucii 
as are corporeal; for it is impoffible 
that thefe Ihould be prefent without 
contaminating felicity. Nor, again, is 
the more abundant motion of gladncfs 
and mirth required; for why fliould 
things of this kind be requifite to true 
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felicity ? But thofe pleafures alone are 
neccffary which accompany the pre- 
fence of good, and which are neither 
placed in motion nor recently poflefled : 
for things truly good are already pre- 
fenr, and the worthy man is prefent to 
himfelf, and his pleafure and ferentty 
ever abides ; for he is always ferene, his 
ftate is ever quiet, and his affeftion fuf- 
£cient, and he is never difturbed, if 
truly' worthy, by any of thofe circum- 
stances of being which are denominated 
evil. But he who feeks after any other 
fpecies of pleafure in the life of a wor- 
thy man, ceafes any longer to inquire 
after a worthy life. 



Nor are the good man's energies 
entirely prevented by the changes of 
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fortune, but different energies will take 
place in different fortunes, yet all of 
chem equally honeft, and thofe perhaps 
mori honeft which rightly compofc 
jari'ing externals. But the energies of 
his contemplation, if they refpeift things 
particular, will perhaps be fuch as he 
ought to produce from inquiry and 
confiderarion ; but the greateft difcipline 
always refides with him, and is perpetu- 
ally at hand, and this more fo, though 
he (hould be placed in the Bull of Pha- 
. laris, which is ridicuIoiiJly called plea- 
fant, when twice or frequently pro- 
nounced ; for what is there pronounced 
in agony, is pronounced by that which 
is placed in torment, the external and 
fliadowy man, which is far different 
from the true man, who, dwelling by 
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himfelf, fo fer as he ncccffarily refides 
with himfelf, never ccafes from the con- 
templation of univerfal good. 



But that the good man in particular 
is not a certain compofite from foul add 
body, is evinced by a reparation from 
body, and a contempt of all that is 
called corporeal good. But it would 
be ridiculous to aflert that felicity per- 
tains to our common Ufe; fince felicity 
is a good life reGdent in the foul, and la 
an energy not of the whole foul, nor 
of the animal or vegetable part, fo as in 
any manner to border on corporeal fen- 
fations. For felicity is not placed in 
the magnitude, beauty, or proper habir 
of the body ; nor again in the vigour 
and perfeftion of the fenfes; iince too 
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much profperity of body and die fenfes 
oppteffes the foul with a dead weight, 
and draws her afide from herfelf. But 
it is proper, by a retrograde procefs, 
and by a departure from fenfe, convert- 
ing the foul to that which is beft, fo to 
attenuate the body, that the true man 
may appear to be perfeiftly different 
from externals. 



But fuppofing a man to be both beau- 
tiful, great, and rich, and to poflefs 
univerfa! empire ; fuch a one, deceived 
by fuch n-ifling concerns, is not to be 
envied. Circumftances indeed of this 
kind were perhaps never united in the 
perfon of one wife man ; and if they 
were prefent, while he properly culti- 
vates liinifclf, he will break them in 
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pieces and ditniniCh their power ; by 
negligence of his body, wearing away 
its luxuries, and refigning his fovcreign 
command : befides, he will fo care for 
the health of his body, that he will de- 
fire not to be entirely unfltilled in the 
cure of difeafe and pain ; fo that in his 
youth he will defire to learn arts of this 
kind, but in old age he will neither 
wifh to be dillurbed with fuch cares, 
nor with any corporeal pleafures or cor- 
poreal concern, whether pleafant or 
painful, left he fhould be compelled to 
decline to the dark regions of body. 
But when fituated in a painful condition, 
he oppofes, as his guard, virtue, ever 
prefent with him, and ever fufficient; 
and fo prepares himfelf for every cir- 
cuniftance of life, that neither in plea- 
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fures, profperous health, and vacation 
from labour, he may efteem himfelf 
more happy, nor lefs blefled, when their 
oppoiiies fuccecd : for fince the former 
cannot increafe felicity, certainly it can 
never be diminiflied by the latter, their 
perfedt contraries. 



But it may be faid, if there are two 
wife men, the one poflcfiing all that is 
judged confonant, and the other all that 
is reckoned contrary, to nature, can 
both be equally happy ? Certainly both, 
if they are equally wife ; for if the one 
(hould be beautiful in his body, and 
poflefs every thing befides, which is nei- 
ther fubfervient to the acquifition of vir- 
tue and wifdom, nor lo the contempla- 
tion of that which is higheft and beft. 
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nor to the enjoyment of tlie mod excel- 
lent life, of what confcquence is their 
acquifition ? Since their poflcflbr will be 
far from glorying, as if he was more 
happy than the wife man, who is de- 
prived of their pofl'effion : befides, an 
abundance of fuch things does not even 
confer to the end of the piper's art. 
But we, confidering the happy man 
according to the infirmity of our nature, 
judge fuch things to be grievous and 
horrible which the happy man confiders 
as of the fmalleft importance ; for other- 
wife he will not yet be wife and blefled, 
unlefs he firft banilhes from himfelf all 
fallacies of imagination of this kind, 
and is able to confide in himfelf, as one 
who is no longer capable of enduring 
evil : for after thb manner he will live 
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intrepid in every ftate, but if he fears 



anything, he i; 



t yet perfed in \ 



but is virtuous only by halves. And 
with refpeft to fear arifing from fome 
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the worthy man is intent upon ocher 
things, he will immediately endeavour 
to repel its attacks, and calm, either by 
threats or the affiftance of reafon, that 
conjoyned fenfe, which is moved, as it 
were, with childifh grief, by threaten- 
ing, I fay, without fufFering perturba- 
tion ; juft like a boy who is reftrained 
from doing wrong, by the awe excited 
from the prefence of another greater 
than himfelf. Nor will fuch a man, on 
this account, be void of friendfhip and 
gratitude ; for he is both friendly and 
grateful to himfelf, and to thofe with 
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whom he is connefled. And fince he 
gives to his friends, what he attributes 
to himfelf, he will be a peculiar friend, 
and will at the fame time live in the en- 
joyment of inrelledt. 



But he who does not place the wor- 
thy man in fuch an exalted intelleft, 
but fubjedts him to the power of fortune 
and to the fear of evil, certainly addu- 
ces a diiferent charafter from that which 
we think belongs to the worthy mao, 
and prefents us with a mixed character 
and life, compofed from good and evil : 
fuch indeed as is not eafy to be found, 
and when found, is not defcrvingof the 
name of felicity ; pofleffing nothing 
great, cither pertaining to the excel- 
lency of wifdoni or the purity of good- 
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nefs. Felicity, therefore, cannot con- 
iifl: in a common life ; and Plato rightly 
judges, that the chief good is to be 
fought from above, and niuft be beheld 
by him who is wife, and wiflies to become 
happy in futurity ; and that he mull 
ftudy to approach to its fimilitude, and 
to live its exalted life : it is requifite 
therefore to poffefs this alone, in order 
to obtain the end of life. And the wife 
man will efteem all befides as certain 
mutations of place, which, in reality, 
confer nothing to felicity ; in every clr- 
cumftance of being he will conjeiflure 
what is right, and a&. as ncceffity re- 
quires, as far as his abilities extendi and 
though living a life fuperior to fenfe, he 
will not be hindered from taking a pro- 
per care of the body with which he is 
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conneSed, always afting fimilar to the 
mufician, who cares for his lyre as long 
as he is able to ufe it, but when it be- 
comes ufclefs and ceafes any longer to 
perform the office of a lyre, he either 
changes it for another, or abftains en- 
tirely from its exercife, haTing an em- 
ployment independant of the lyre, and 
defpifing it lying near him, as no lon- 
ger harmonious, he fings without itsin- 
flrumental affiftance. Yet this inftru- 
ment was not beftowed on the mufician 
from the firft in vain, becaufe it has of- 
ten been ufed by him with advantage 
and delight. 
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vVHOEVER inquires from whence 
evils originate, and whether they hap- 
pen about things themfelves in general, 
or about fome particular kind of things, 
will begin his inquiry in a proper man- 
ner, if he firft eftablifhes what evil is, 
and defines its nature; for thus it will 
appear, from whence evil arifes, where 
it is fituated, to what It belongs. 
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and if it hai any real exiftcncc in the 
nature of things. But here a doubt ari- 
fes, by which of our internal powers wc 
may be bed able to perceive the nature 
of evil ; fince our knowledge of every 
thing is produced by a certain iimilitudc 
between the objeft and its percipient. 
Thus, becaufe intdled and foul are cer- 
tain fpecies, or forms, they poffefs a 
knowledge of forms, which at the fame 
time they naturally defire. But hojv 
can any one imagine a form of evil, 
fince it is conceived as the total abfence 
of good ? But if becaufe there is the 
lame fcience of contraries, and evil is 
contrary to good, on this account wc 
obtain a knowledge of good and evil, 
it is neceffary that whoever undcrftands 
cvU n^ould difcern good^ pnce things 
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more excellent juftly precede fuch as 
are more bafe, and forms antecede fuch 
things as are not forms, but are rather 
accounted their privations. Again, 
therefore, a queftion worthy of fokition 
prefents itfelf, in what manner good is 
contrary to evil ? Perhaps it may be faid, 
becaufe good is firft in the order of 
things, but evil the lafi: ; or certainly 
good is as form and evil as privation : 
but the foluiion of this mufl be deferred 
to the latter part of our difquifition. 



For the prefent, then, let us define 
the nature of good, as far as the pre- 
fent difputation requires. Good, then, 
is that fublime principle from which all 
things depend, or which all things de- 
Cre, deriving from this their crlginj 
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and being pcrfeiftly indigent of its prc- 
fcnce to the continuance of their fub- 
fiftence : but good itfelf is in want of 
nothing, but is perfefiily fufficient to it- 
felf, independant of defire ; it is the 
meafure and bound of all things, from 
itfelf producing intelkifl, effence, foul, 
life, and intelleftual energy ; all which 
are beautiful ; but intelleft, which is 
the beautiful itfelf, reigns over all that 
is beft in the intelligible world : an in- 
telleft not fuch as we polTefs, conver- 
fant with propofitions, and perceiving 
what reafon collefts ; inferring one thing 
from another, and beholding things 
through their confequenccs, as if void 
before its perception, although at the 
fame time it fubfifted as intellea. The 
fupreme intelleft of which we are novr 
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fpcaking is not of this kind, but is it- 

fclf all things, dwells ever with itfelf, 
is perfcAly united to itfelf, and, with- 
out poffeffioiij pofleffes all things : for 
it does not poflefs thefe as different from 
itfelf, nor is one particular in icfelffe- 
parated from another, but every thing 
there is a whole, and every where all, 
yet in fuch a manner that nothing is con- 
fufed, but particulars preferve a proper 
diftiniftion, and as particulars are beheld. 
Hence that which immediately partici- 
pates of this intelled, participates not 
all things together, but as much as its 
capacity admits : it is the firft energy of 
intellefl", and the firft eflence, intellaft 
in the mean time abiding in itfelf; and it 
energizes, indeed, about intelleft, as 
if living by an energy of tliis kind. But 
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(bul, perpetually turning round intelleft, 
which it conftantly beholds, and view- 
ing its moft intiniaie reccffes, contem- 
plates through this alfo, as a mirror, 
the fupreme divinity, the gcwd itfelf; 
and in this delightful employment the 
tranquil and bleffed life of the gods con- 
fifts, fecurc from the power of chance 
snd the incurfions of evil. And if the 
proceffions of divinity had Hopped here, 
evil would never have had a being ; but 
fince there are things primarily good, 
there are alfo fuch as are fecondarily 
good, and all things are in regular fub- 
ordination about the king of the uni- 
verfe, who is the caufe of every thing 
good, and for whofe fake all things fub- 
^ift. Laftiy, things fecond in gradation 
are round that which is fecond in the 
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<rfd4r of caufesj and fuch as arc third in 
defcent, fubfifl: about that which is third 
in dignity and rank. 



)lf 



If fuch then is the condition of thefe 
true beings, and of that which is more 
csalted than being, certainly evil can- 
not be found in beings, and much lefs 
in that which is fuperior to being, for 
all thefe are good. It remains, there- 
fore, that if evil any wliere fubfifts, 
it muft be found among non-entities, 
muft be itfelf a certain fpecies of non- 
entity, and be folely found about fuch 
things as are mingled with non-entity, 
or are, in fome refpeft, converfant with 
it. By non-entity in this place, I do 
not mean nothing, but that alone which 
ii different from being ; nor yet a non- 
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entity of fiJcli a kind of motion at^ Na- 
tion, which are faid to fubfift about be- 
ing; but I underfland that kind of non- 
entity which is no more than the mere 
image of being, orfomething even more 
remote than this from reality ; and this 
is no other than our vifible univerfe, and 
the paffions with which every fenlible 
otifedl is furrounded ; or it is fomething 
poflerior to thefe, and, as it were, ac- 
cidental to them; or it is the principle 
of fuch paffions, or fome of one of the 
particulars which replenith a fenfible na- 
ture. It is lawful to conceive of a na- 
ture of this kind, as fomething deftitute 
of meafure with refpe£t to meafure, as 
infinite with reference to bound, and as 
fomething formlcfs with refpeft to a 
forming power : betides this, it is al- 
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ideterminate, always in want with 

fc)^on to fufficiency, never petfeftly 

ifing, on every fide enduring aU 

ibings, infatiable, and extreme poverty 

f and want. Nor are properties of this 
kind accidental to fuch a nature, but ap- 
pear to conftitute its delufive eflence. 
We may add farther, that in every W£- 
tion of it which you behold, you wilf 
find thefe afFeftions colleded together; 
but other things which participate of 
this, and are allimilated to it, become 
evil, without being evil itfelf. All thefe 
evil properties are therefore inherent in 
a certain general receptacle, and are in 
no refpedt different from the receptacle 
itfelf: and as good itfelf is prior to that 
good which happens to others, fo evil 

■ itfelf is different from participated evil. 



% 
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But it may be faid, where is iminodera- 
cion to be found but in that which i 
deftitute of meafure ? And where can J 
meafure rcfide, unlefs in that which par-« 
ticipates of meafure ? We reply, that ] 
as meafure itfelf does not fiibfift in any 
thing meafured, fo immoderation itfelf 
abides external to the unmeafured fub- 
je£t; for if it fubfifted in another, it 
mufi: either fubfift in that which is witli- 
oiK meafure, (but this cannot require 
immoderation, fince it is already that 
which is without its meafure) or it muft 
exift in that which is meafured ; but it 
is impoflible that the meafured, confi- 
dered as meafured, fliould be fubjedt to 
the power of immoderation : indeed, it 
is requifite there Ihould be fomething 
accwding to itfelf, infinite, naturally 
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formlefs, and fuch throughout as we 
have already explained, in defcrlbing 
the nature of ev il. Hence whatever be- 
fidcs is of this kind, either has this form- 
lefs nature mixed with its own, or at 
leaft it becomes fuch, by beholding its 
dark infinity, or becaufe it produces ii- 
milar evils. Hence it is the common fub- 
jeft of figure, form, and meafure, is 
adorned with a foreign ornament, and 
pofleffes nothing from itfelf^excellent and 
good; it is a mere image if compared 
with beings, and the very eflence of 
evil, if effence can poffibly belong to 
evil ; and fuch as this reafon convinces 
us is the firft evil, and evil itfclf. 



But the nature of bodies, fo far as 
it participates of matter, is evil, al- 
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though not the firft evil, for it Is endued .^^| 


with a certain form, but not fuch a one ^H 


as is true ; it is, befidcs this, denitute ^^M 


of life; is the fource of the mutual cor- ^^^| 


ruptions and inordinate concuflions of ^^^| 


bodies ; is a hindrance to the proper ^^H 


energies of the foul ; and, by its per- ^^H 


petual flowing, glides fwiftly away from ^^M 


eflence, and, on this account, obtains ^^M 


the fecond degree of evil. Butlhefoul, ^^M 


confidercd in hcrfelf, and indcpendant ^^M 


of her connedion with body, is not evil, * 


nor yet every foul while united with ' . 


body. But from whence arifes the de- 


pravity of the foul? From that irra- j. ^ 


tional fpedes which, as Plato fays, is * 


fubfervient to the foul, and becomes, on 


acco\int of its irrationalty, evil, and ■■ 1 


immoderate cxcefs and defedt; and from 
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which intemperance and timidity, and 
other vices of the foul, fuch as involun- 
tary paffions, arife, and from which alfo 
thofe falfe opinions proceed, by which 
the many are deluded in their piirfuit 
of good, and declination of evil. But 
what produces an evil of this kind ? 
And how can it be reduced into matter 
as its principle and caufe ? In the firft 
place, a foul of this kind mult be con- 
fidered as not fubfifting external to mat- 
ter, and that it is not thus evil from it- 
felf ; it is therefore mingled with the 
immoderate, and becomes deflitute of 
moderating and ornamenting form, be- 
caufe it is merged in a body participa- 
ting largely of matter. Befides, the ra- 
tional pflwer, if obftmded by fenfe, is 
incap'a^e. of difceriiing truth, beiritfj 



.1. 
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clouded by perturbations, and buHed in 
the darknefs of matter; by its compli- 
ance, in this cafe, defcending into matter, 
and not beholding the permanent nature 
of eflcnce, but the flowing and unreal 
condition of generation ; the origin of 
which is the nature of matter, fo pcr- 
feftly evil, as to fill with its defeft of 
good, the nature which only beholds it 
without merging into its dark abode. 
For whether or not it is perfet^ly void 
of good, fo as to be its privation and 
pure defeft, it renders whatever touches 
it fimilar to itfelf. The perfedt foul, 
therefore, verging to tntelleft, is always 
pure, cafting far from itfelf the folds 
of matter, together with every thing 
boundlefs, immoderate, and evil ; and on 
this account, neither approaching to. 
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nor beholding, natures of fuch a kind, 
it remains pure and perfeiftly bound in 
intelleftual meafure. But thefoul wliich 
does not abide in this manner, but de- 
parts from itfelf, fiibfifting in a- rank 
neither primary nor perfeft, and being 
nothing more than the image of the for- 
mer, is filled with an indefinite nature, 
fo far as it is deficient, and beholds no- 
thing but obfcurity ; it now participates 
deeply of matter, looking at that which 
it cannot perceive, and as it is faid, fur- 
veying abfolute darknefs. 



If, then, the defeft of good is the 

caufe of the foul's beholding darknefs, 
and being merged in obfcurity, the evil 
of the foul will be fituated in darknefs 
anddefeft, and this will be the firft evil. 
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But the evil which is fecond, will be 
that darknefs Itfelf, and nature of evil, 
not rcfident in, but antecedent to, mat- 
ter ; or certainly evil itfelf docs not con- 
iiH: in a certain defeft, but in univerfal 
privation of good. Hence, whatever 
is deficient of good in a fmail d^ree 
is not yet evil, (ince it is capable, from 
its nature, of becoming perfedt ; but 
whatever is perfeftly deftitute of good, 
and fuch is matter, is evil in reality, pof- 
feffing no portion of good : for, indeed, 
matter does not (properly fpeaking) pof- 
fefs being, by means of which it might 
be inverted with good, but being is only 
equivocally affirmed of matter. What- 
ever therefore is defe6tive is not good, 
but that which is univerfally defective 
is evil itfelf; and an ability of that 
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which is already evil of falling into grea- 
ter evil, is a defefl; of a middle condi- 
tion ; from whence it is requiiite to con- 
fider evil itfelf, not as any pariicular 
evil, like injnfticc, or any other certain 
depravity, but as that univerfal fome- 
thing which is none of thefe, and o 
which all other evils are only fpccies, 
difUnguithed by certain additions ; as, 
for inftance, a particular depravity in 
the foul ; and again the fpecies of this 
depravity, either according to the mat- 
ter about which it fubiifts, or according 
to certain parts of the foul ; fo that its 
evil may partly confiil: in what it beholds, 
partly in the incentives of appetite, and 
partly in its paffivity. But if any one 
piaces evils likewife external to the foul, 
it is proper to inquire how difeafe, de- 
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formity, and poverty, may be reduced 
to the nature of evil? Perhaps dileafc 
may be faid to be a defcft or excefs in 
compofite bodies, arifing from matter, 
which cannot fuftain order and meafure : 
but that deformity is matter, refifting 
and not vanqiiifhed by the accefllon of 
form : and iaftly, that poverty is the 
want and privation of what we natu- 
rally require on account of that matter 
with which we are united, and which is 
naturally indigent. And if this is the 
cafe, it muft not be faid that we are the 
principle of evils, as if from our pecu- 
liar nature we were evil, but that thefe 
things are prior to our nature, and that 
the vices which occupy the generality of 
mankind detain them agalnft their will, 
and that to fome fouls, though not to 
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all, a power is given of flying beyond 
the reach of evil. But the matter of 
bodies is the evil of our prcfcnt nature ; 
nor is the depravity of men evil itfelf; 
fince a few are to be found deflitiite of 
evil, which rhey fubdue by that exalted 
principle contained in their nature, and 
which is entirely feparatcfrom matter. 



But let us consider how we are to un- 
derftand that aflertion of Plato, that 
evil cannot be extirpated, but exifts from 
neceffity ; and again, that it does not 
dwell with the gods, but continually 
furrounds a mortal nature, and this in- 
ferior place. Is this faid becaufc the 
ccleftial region is always free from the 
incurfions of evil ? Since it is moved in 
perpetual order and ornament, and is 
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free from all injuftice and iniquity. To 
which we may add, that the ftars are 
perpetually moved in a beautiful order, 
and in the fame invariable rounds, with- 
out injuring each other in their courfe ; 
but on earth injuftice and iniquity, def- 
titute of order, are found, for this is a 
mortal nature, and an inferior place. 
But when hf fays, we mull fly from 
hence, he cannot mean with reference to 
our terrene fituation ; for, as he after- 
wards obferves, to fly from hence is not 
to depart from earth, but this is to be 
.accomphlhed only by the man who, 
while an inhabitant of earth, with rcf- 
peift to his corporeal part, lives in a 
jufl: and holy manner, united with pru- 
dence : as if he had faid we (hould fly 
from evil, which, with refped to man, 
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is depravity, as well as the confeqiien- 
ces refulting from depravity. But when 
Theodorus in this dialogue obferves, 
that evils might be entirely extirpated, 
if he (Socrates) could only peribade men 
that his doftrine was true, Socrates denii.'s 
the poflibility of this, and afferts, chat 
evils have a neceffary fubfiftence, and thac 
it is necelTary that there (hould be fome- 
thing contrary to good. And here you 
will inquire how it is poffible chat human 
evil, chat is, depravity, fhould be con- 
trary to good ? We reply, becaufe ic is 
contrary co virtue; but virtue is not good 
itfelf, but a certain good which enables us 
to overcome the evil of matter. But, you 
will again aJk, how can any thing be 
contrary to good itfelf, for it is not to be 
ranlsed among qualities : befides, what 
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necelljty is there that contraries fhould 
always mutually attend each other, and 
nothing of a contrary nature be found 
without that to which it is contrary > 
For though in confequence of there be- 
ing fuch a thing as health there may 
alfo be difcafe, yet it does not necefla- 
rily follow thatthere is. Perhaps Plato 
did not think that a ncceflity of this 
kind was true in every order of contra- 
ries, but always in that which is con- 
trary to good. But if good itfeif is ef- 
fence, or rather above eflence, what can 
be found contrary to it ? For that no- 
thing is contrary to eflence is fufficiently 
manifeft in particular effences by induc- 
tion ; but whether or not there is fome- 
'liing contrary to eflence, fimply confide- 
rd, is notvetdemonrtrared. Eutwhatcan 
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be contrary to univerfal eflence itfelf, 
and ro the firft principles of the uni- 
verfe ? Perhaps that which is not eflence 
will be contrary to eflence, but to the 
nature of good, the nature and princi- 
ple of evil will be perfedly contrary, 
if it is any where ro be found ; for both 
are principles, the one of things evil, 
and the other of fuch as are good, and 
every thing in the nature of the one is 
contrary to every thing in the nature of 
the other. Hence the wholes themfelvcs 
ate contrary, and more contrary than 
other things; for other contraries are 
either placed in the fame fpecies or in 
the fame genus, and agree in fomething 
common to each in which they fubfift. 
But what ftiould prevent things being 
cfpecialiy contrary to each other which 
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fubfift perfeftly apar: from each other, 
and in fuch a manner that every thing 
which fills the nature of the one, is con- 
trary to every thing which accomplilhes 
the nature of the other ? efpecially if 
fuch things are contrary which are dif- 
tant from each other by the greateft of 
all intervals. Indeed the contraries to 
bound and hieafure, and whatever elfe 
is the property of a divine nature, are 
infinitude and immoderation, and all 
that belongs to the nature of evil. 
Hence the whole of the one is contrary 
to the whole of the other ; the being of 
the one is fallacious, primary and true 
fallacy, but the being of the other is 
true being, and the falfity of that is 
contrary to the truth of this; and all 
that refpeds the eflence of the one 
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is contrary to all that refpefts the e[*- 
fence of the other. On which ac- 
count it is fufficiently evident, that 
it is not every where true that 
rioching is contrary to eflence, fince 
ft-e (hoiild confefs fire and water as con- 
trary to each other, although a common 
matter was not prefent, in which heat, 
cold, humor, add drynefs refide as ac- 
cidents. But if they fliould fubfift in 
themfelves alone, and without a com- 
mon fubjetft, fufficiently perfed:, in this 
cafe they would be contrary to each 
other, effence to effl-nce. Hence fuch 
things as are perfectly feparated from 
each other, which poflefs nothing in 
Common, and are diftant from each 
dther in the extreme, are contraries in 
rhcir very nature ; fince contrariety does 



take p!: 



iace according to a certail! 
nor entirely according to every 



quality, 

genus of things ; but becaufe things 

are much diftant among themfelvcs, 

lilcewife Co far as they are compofed from 

oppofites and produce fuch things as are 

contrary. 



But why if there is good is it neccf- 
fary there fhoiild be evil ? Shall we fay 
becaufe matter is necelTary to the uni- 
verfe ? For the world is neceflarily com- 
pofcd from contraries, and could not 
cxift independant of matter. The na- 
ture of the world therefore is mixed 
from neceffiiy together with intellect. 
Indeed whatever in this world proceeds 
from divinity is good, but evil, faya 
Plato, originates from an antient nature. 
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rignifylngrhefubjeft matter of all things 
beheld, not yet invcfted with ornament. 
But how does he call this a moital na- 
ture ? For when he fays that about this 
place evils revolve, he doubtlefs means 
the univerfe; perhaps his meaning is t6 
be underfiood by what he fays In xhi 
Timarus, where he reprefents the mun- 
dane architeft thus fpeaking to the infe- 
rior divinities; " Butbecaufc ye arc ge- 
" nerated ye arc not immortal, nor yet 
*' Ihali your nature ever be diflblved, 
" being preferved fafe from deftruftion 
" by my power." And if this be the 
cafe, it is rightly faid that things evil 
cannot be extirpated. By what means 
then may any one avoid evil ? not by 
flying, fays he, frdm place to place, but 
rather by acquiring virtue, and remo- 
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ting himfelf from body; for thus hi 
ivill feparate himfcit from niaiter; fincfi 
while Biihering to body he adheres alfd 
to matter. But Plato difcovers the 
manner in which reparation or non fe- 
paration takes place : and befides, that 
to be with the gods lignifies to refidc 
in the intelligible world, for every thing 
there is immortal and divine. But it is 
lawful to confider the necefficy of evil 
in this manner; that fince good cannot 
remain alone without communiealing its 
beneficence, butmuft, frotn the perfeit 
plenitude of its nature, be perpetually- 
exuberant, it is ncceifary that, by a cer- 
tain far-diftanc degreffion from good, 
evil fliould at length arifL- ; or that, by^ 
a certain perpetual fubjedion and dif- 
tance, it is neceffary that fomething laft 
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in the ordcrof things Iliould take place, 
beyond which notblng farther can be 
produced, and that this fiiould be evil 
itfelf: for fince it is neceflary there 
fliould be fomething after the firft, it is 
alfo neceflary there Ihould be fomething 
laft ; and this is maiter, the mere fliade 
and privation of good, which unavoid- 
ably occafions the neceflity of evil. 
But perhaps fome one may objeift, that 
the evil of mankind does not originate 
from matter, neither our ignorance nor 
evil defires; and that if any one devi- 
ates from reclitude through the evil of 
body, matter is not to be accufed a* 
the artificer, but form; fuch as hcatand 
cold, bitter and fait, and other fpecies 
of humors, befides vacuities and reple- 
tions ; repletions not (imply confidered, 
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i^ . /' t ; / -* ^':;*^:r; rr.aterial resfoas abide 
j;* ;/.i*^/;f, ^o:r-.p*c^; by their imioDj 
fti>/! full of a fiia^criil nature. For nei- 



iher would fire feparatcd from a mrite- 
rial connexion burn, nor would any 
other natural form detached from macrer 
operate in the fame manner as at pre- 
fent. Matter, indeed, is the miftrefs 
of all her apparent forms, which flie de- 
praves and dilTolves, every where mix- 
ing with every form, her own depraved 
and contrary nature. She does not, in- 
deed, produce evil by oppofing cold to 
heat, but (he oppofcs to the fpecies of 
hcac her own privation of fpecies, and 
to form her dark and formlefs nature : 
to whatever is of a raealured nature 
ftic oppofes deficience and excefs, and 
thus continues to debafe whatever (he 
approaches, till form perfeftly yields 
to the dominion of matter : juft as in 
animal nutrition, what is afllimed with- 




in, no longer remains the fame as bcfort; 
iisafliimpiion, but in a dog it becomes 
blood, and entirely canine, and all the 
humors are corrctpondenc to the nature 
of the recipient, Hence, if body is 
the caufe of evils, matter is likewlfe 
the fource, on the preceding account. 
But perhaps fome one may fay, that it 
is neceffary to fubdue thefe evils ; but 
he who is able to vanquish them is not 
pure unlefs he flies beyond their reach. 
And more vehement defires proceed 
from a certain compleflion of bodie«, 
which are different in different bodie.-, 
fo chat it is no eafy matter to be vi<5to- 
rious in each ; but fome are of a duller 
genius and imbecll in judging, becaufe 
they are of a frigid nature through th? 
evil of botly, and are moved with difr 
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ficulty and reftraint; while others, on 
the contrary, are carried about with an 
unbridled levity. The tniih of this is 
evinced by our corporeal habits, whxK 
are different at different times ; for when 
we are full both our defires and thoughts 
yary from ihofe which take place when 
we are empty. So that, in fhorc, that 
which is altogether deftitute of meafure 
is primarily evil, and whatever is defti- 
tute of meafure either by fimiliuide or 
participation, is evil in the fecondphcc, 
becaufe of its connexion with the per- 
fedly immeafurable. Again, darkncfs 
itfelf is evil in the firft place, and that 
which is dark in the fecond degree. 
Depravity likewife, fince it is in the foul 
immoderation and ignorance, obtains 
the fecond place of evil, yet is not evil 
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itfelf; fince neither is vinue the firft 
good, but is accounted good, fo far 
IS it is fimilar to or participates of gckod 
itfelf. 



Bjt how (hall we know tbcfe and 
amtxig the firft depravity ; for we may 
know virtue by intelleft and prudence, 
for it knows itlctf. But iiow (hall we 
know depravity ? Shall we fay, thni as 
by a rule we difcern the crooked from the 
ftraighr, fo we apprehend vice as fome- 
ihing incongruous to virtue. But do we 
know vice by beholding it? Indeed, 
perfect vice we cannot perceive by be- 
holding, for it is infinite. Hence, by 
a certain ablation while we afferi that it 
poffefles nothing of virtue, we confider 
how much that which is not peifeft vice 
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is deficient from virtue; and on feeing 
a part, and fufpcifling from the part 
which is prefent, the reft which is abfenc, 
and is contained in the whole fpecies, we 
form, by this means, our judgement of 
vice in the inde6nite itfelf, difmiffing 
that which was taken away, as no longer 
fubfervient to our defign. But furvey- 
ing matter as a deformed face, and a 
nalcednefs which the fupervening orna- 
ments of reafon cannot conceal, we gain 
a glimpfe of its deformity, by concei- 
ving a certain defeft of form. But af- 
ter what manner can we Icnow that which 
Is totally deftitute of form? Perhaps, by 
totally taking away form, the whole 
which remains, and is deftitute of fpe- 
fies, we aflert to be matter ; inthemeaa 
time, admitting within ourfelves a cer- 
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tain boundlers nanire, \\hile behold- 
ing matter, wc divert it of iiniverfji form. 
Hence, in a furvey of this kir.d, init-l- 
IcA is in a manner diffltcnt from itfelf, 
and almofl not intellect, while it dares 
to b^hoUi -hut is not its own : juft like 
the eye when lurning from rhelightthat 
it may view darkni.'fs, which at the fame 
lime, it cannot perceive, liecaufe it te- 
HnquiQies the light ; neither can it fee 
(liirkntfs tog^'ther with light; nor again 
is it poflible to behold ariy thing witli- 
OL!C the piefencc of lighr. As nnich 
therefore as is poflible, it views the ob- 
Iciirity of darknefs, by excluding the 
prefcnce of light. In like manner, in- 
tcUeft, coiicealing in its imv.ofl. pcnLtra- 
lia its divine and proper light, and lea- 
ving, as it were, its own nature, pio- 
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teedi into the dark receptacle of mattery 
where all is deformity and flijdow ; and 
becoming deftimte of its own light, af- 
fumes a condition contrary to its nature, 
that it may behold what is contrary to 
itfclf. And chi]s much may fufficc coa- 
cern'fig inquiiies of this nature. But it 
may be a&ed, firce matter is entirely 
deftitute of quality, how c^n it be faid 
to be evil ? Perhaps it is faid to be void 
of quality, becai'fe of itfelf it poflcfles 
none of the qualities which afterwards 
refide in it as their fubjcft : nor yet is 
it faid to be void of quality, in fucli a 
manner as if it had no peculiar nature. 
And if il has any nature, what fhould 
hinder our calling this nature evil? I 
do not mean evil, as if it was indued 
wirh a certain quality, fince a thing is 
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then 'jroioit or fuch, when, by its pre- 
fence, fotncthiog elfe receives the fame 
denomination. Such, ihercforcj is an 
accident, and confequently is inherent 
in a fubjedt ; but matter is not inherent 
in another, but is that general fubjeft 
about which all accidents exift. Since,- 
then, whatever is denominated fuch, 
poffeffes the nature of an accident ; mat- 
ter, which is of a different nature, re- 
quires a different appellation. Befides 
if quality itfelf is different from that 
which is called juch, how can matter, 
to which quality does not belong, be 
denominated /«ci.*' It is therefore pro- 
perly called evil, and, at the fame time, 
dcftitute of quality : fo that it is not to 
be accounted evil, becaufe it poffeffes 
quality, but rather becaufe deprived of 
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it: for, indeed, if it was form, it niigiit 
perhaps be evil, but would not be of a 
nature contrary to form. 



But a nature contrary to universal 
form is privation; but privation is al- 
ways in another, and has no fubfiftence 
in itfelf. If evil, therefore, is fituarcd 
in privation, its evil will confift in its 
privation of form ; and fo it cannot fub- 
fifi: by itfelf. Hence evil and depravity 
in the foul will be privation, and it will 
be no longer requifice to receive any 
tiling external as the caufe of its evil, 
becaufe other rcafons utterly deftroy ihc 
fubfiftence of matter; but the prefent 
reafons,_ though they admit its fubfift- 
ence, yet deny that it is evil. Nothing, 
therefore, external is to be fought aftet 
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as evil ; but the evil of tlie foui muft 
be confidercd as the abfence of good. 



But if privation of form refpei5ts be- 
ing, and in the foul there is privation 
of good, which produces its depravity, 
it follows that the fiDuI is totally defticute 
of good, conlidering, in this cafe, pri- 
vation in the extreme. Befidss, if this 
is the cafe, neither can it poflefs life, 
while it is yet foul ; and if foul is defti- 
tute of life, it muft be inanimate, and 
fo be both foul and not foul. The fouli 
therefore, pofleffes life according to the 
rea/on of her nature, but ftie does not pof- 
fefs a privation of good from herfelf. 
Hence (he is boniform, as endued with 
a good which is theveftigic of intelleft^ 
and is neither evil from herfelf, nor the 
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firfl: evil. Nor, again, is the firfl: evil 
accidental to the foul, fince all good is 
not abfent from her effence. 



But what if any one thould affirm that 
evil in the foul is not a univcrfal, but 
only a particular, privation of good ? 
Indeed, if this Is the cafe, the foul, 
partly poffefling, and partly deftitute of 
good, will have a mixed fenfe, and will 
not poflefs pure evil; and fo we (hall 
not have difcovered primary and pure 
evil, and the good of the foul will be 
feated in her eflence, but evil will be 
only accidental; unlefs, perhaps, it may 
be faid, that evil is an impediment to 
the foul, in the fame manner as that 
which obftrufts the fight of the eye is a 
hindrance to its vifion. But if this is 
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the cafe, evil will be the caufe of the 
foul's evil, and the caufe in fuch a man- 
ner as if evil itlelf was fomcthing diffe- 
rent from the impediment. If, then, 
vice is the impediment of the foul, cer- 
tainly vice will not be evil itfelf, but the 
caufe of evil; fince virtue is not good 
itfelf but that which confers to its acqui- 
£tian. Hence, if virtue is neither the 
beautiful nor good itfelf, vice will be 
neither the bafc nor evil itfelf. But we 
havefaid that virtue is neitherthe beautiful 
nor good itfelf, becaufe prior to virtue, 
and above it, the beautiful and the good 
itfelf abides; hence virtue is to be ac- 
counted beautiful and good by a certain 
participation; and as the foul, afcending 
on high by the afliftance of virtue, 
meets with the beautiful and the good 
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itfeif, fo in its defcent from depravity, 
it at length arrives at evil itfelfj which 
it beholds as far as it is poffible to view 
its bafe and deformed nature. Laftly, 
when it has accompliftied its defcent, 
it becomes invefted with evil, and . 
profoundly rufhes into the region of 
diffimilitude, in which, being totally 
merged, it is faid to have fallen into 
dark mire and filth. Hence, when die 
foul finks into univerfal depravity Ihe 
is no longer depraved, but acquires a 
different nature and a worfe condition ; 
for depravity is as yet fomething human 
mingled with forae portion of a contrary 
nature. The vicious man, therefore, 
dies, fo far as the foul can die, and the 
death of the foul is both while merged 
in body, to defcend into matter and be 
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lillal with its (iarknds and deformity, 
and after it lays afide body, to return 
into it again, till after proper purgation 
it rifcs to things fuperior, and elevates 
its eye from the fordid mafs: for, in- 
deed, to defcend into Hades, and fall 
aflcep in its dreary regions, means no- 
thing more than to be profoundly merg- 
ed in the filth and oblcurity of body. 
But it may be faid that depravity is the 
debility of the foul ; fince an evil foul 
is eafily afTcfted by every impulfe, and 
readily inclines to every vice; that it is 
prone to luft, fubjeft to anger, and in- 
confiderately yields to the lighted im- 
preffions of imagination, juft in the fame 
manner as the moft debilitated pro- 
ludions of nature or art, which are 
■afily deftroyed by whirlpools and winds. 
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But it is requifite to inquire of the au- 
thors of this hypothefia what the imbe- 
cility of the foul is, and from whence it 
originates ? For imbecility in the foul is 
not entirely like that in bodies ; but as 
corporeal debility is an incapacity of 
purfuing the proper employment of the 
body, and a difpofition to become paf- 
five in the eafieft manner, fo almoft with 
refpeil to the foul a certain firailitude of 
proportion produces the appellation of 
debility, unlefs perhaps matter is affigned 
as the caufe of the debility of each. 
But let us endeavour more accurately to 
inveftigate what is the caufe of this in- 
firmity of the foul ; fince neither a na- 
ture that is denfe nor rare, exuberant or 
deficient, or any difeafe, fuch as a fever, 
renders the foul infirm : befides it is ne- 
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ccfTary that a debility of this kind ftould 
cither entirely refide in fouls perfeftly 
feparatcd from matter, or in fuch as arc 
united with matter, or in each of theie. 
But in fcparate fouls there is no debility, 
for thcfc are all pure, and, as it is faid, 
winged and perfeft, ever performing 
their proper employment : it remains 
therefore that debility mufl belong to 
fouls fallen into body ; fincc fuch as chefe 
are neither pure nor have atoned for the 
evil contrafted by corporeal involution. 
But the debility of thefe is not an abla- 
tion of any thing, but the prefence of 
fomething foreiga to their nature, as of 
the pituita, or the bile, or the like dif- 
orders to which the body is fubjeft. If 
then we righdy apprehend the caufe of 
the foul's lapfe into body, we Ihall have 
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found what is the debility of the foul. 
There is, indeed, in the order of things 
matter, there is likewife foul, and one 
place is, as it were, afligned to both; 
for the place of matter is not feparate 
from the place of foul, as if the place of 
matter was in the earth, but of the foul 
in air : but the place of the foul, which 
is faid to be feparated from matter, fig- 
niHes only that the foul is not in matter; 
and this indicates that it is not united 
with matter, and that a certain one is not 
produced at the fame time from matter 
and fouL Laftly, this fignifies that the 
foul is not, as it were, in a material fub- 
jeft, and this is the meaning of the foul's 
reparation from matter. But the powers 
of the foul are many, for fhe pofTeffes 
in herfelf that which is firft, middle, and 




laft. Matter, indeed, being prefent, 
with wanton importunity affefts, and 
defires, as it were, to penetrate into the 
receffes of the foul ; but the whole place 
is facred, and nothing there is deftitute 
of foul. Matter, therefore, oppofing 
hcrfelf to foul, is illuftrated by its divine 
Hght, yet is incapable of receiving that 
by which it is illuftrated ; for it cannot 
fuftain the irradiations of foul though 
prefent, becaufe, through its depravity, 
it is incapable of beholding a nature fo 
pui"e and divine. But matter obfcures 
by fordid mixture, and renders debile 
the light which emanates from foul : by 
oppofing the waters of generation ftie 
occafions the foul's entrance into the 
rapid ftream, and by this means renders 
her light, in itfelf vigorous and pure. 
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polluted and feeble, like the faint glim- 
merings from a watch tower beheld in a 
ftorm ; for if matter was never prefent 
the foul would never approach to gene- 
ration ; and this is the lapfe of the foul, 
thus to defcend into matter and become 
debilitated and impure; Cnce matter 
prohibits many of the foul's powers from 
energizing, comprehending, and, as it 
were, contracting the place which the 
foul contains in her dark embrace; hence 
what 0ie feizes from the foul by Health 
Jhe renders evil till it is properly winged 
for flight. Matter therefore is the caufe 
of the foul's debility and depravity, and 
is, on this account, the firft evil : for if 
foulj becoming paflive, has generated 
and communicated with matter, and has 
thus become evil, certainly matter. 
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through herprefence, is the caufc; fincc 
without this (he would have for ever 
remained permanent and pure. 



But we refer him who denies the ex- 
iftence of matter to our difpuiations on 
that fubjeft, in -which he will fee the 
neceffity of its fubfiftence. And if any 
one denies that there is fuch a thing as 
evil in the nature of things, he muft 
inevitably deny the fubfiftence of good,__ 
together with every appetite and decli- 
nation, and all prudence and intelli- 
gence; for appetite always defires good 
and declination avoids evil. And, laft- 
ly, intelligence and prudence refpeft 
good and evil, and are themfelves placed 
in the number of goods. It is requifite 
then there fliould be good, perfed and 
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pure ; alfo that which is mixed from 
good and evil ; and that whatever par- 
ticipates more of evil fliould decline t9 
that which is totally evil, and whatever 
participates of evil Ja a lefs degree 
fiiould incline to good. How then can 
evil happen to the foul unlefs from its 
connexion widi an inferiornature? For, 
independent of this, neither defire nor 
grief, neither anger nor fear, would ever 
arife; for fear refults from the compo- 
fite, left it fiiould be deftroyed ; and 
again, torments and griefs are produced 
from the diflbhidon of the compound, 
and dcfires increafe when any thing dif- 
turbs the compofition, or when they 
eagerly arife, confulting, as it were, for 
remedies, left any difturbance Ihould 
be produced. But the phantafy is a 
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certain impulfe of the irrational part ex-J 
ternally produced, and which, from t 
palTive nature, is fufceptible of impulfej 
Laftly, falfe opinions happen to the foul 
iituated in the Ihade of truth, abiding 
there becaufe not perfectly pure : but ii 
inllinft verging to intelleft is of an op. 
pofite nature ; for it is proper to adhei 
only to intelleifl, and that the foul featet 
in this bright region Ihould perpetual 
remain there, without ever declining t 
that which is fubordinate and evil, 
evil is never permitted to remam bjK 
itfelf alone, on account of the fuper 
power and nature of good ; becaufe it 
appears from neceflity every where com- 
prehended and bound, in beautiful bands, 
like men fettered with golden chains, left 
it fliould be produced openly to the 
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view of divinity, or left mankind fliould 
always behold its horrid ftiape when per- 
feftly naked : and fuch is the fuperve- 
ning power of good^ that whenever a 
glimpfe of perfedt evil is obtained we 
are immediately recalled to the memory 
of good, by the images of the beautiful 
with which evil is invefted. 
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PROVIDENCE. 



X HAT to commit the effencc and 
compofition of the world to chance and 
fortune is irrational, and alone the pro- 
vince of men deftitute of intelleft and 
fenfe, is evident previous to the exercife 
of reafon, although many fufficient ar- 
guments have been urged for Its refuta- 
tion. But it is neceflary that, deducing 
our difputation from the beginning, wc 
{hould conlider the manner in which all 
things are and have been produced^ 
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efpccially fince in fome particulars, as if 
not rightly adminiftered, a doubt arifes 
concerning the providence of the whole; 
the confequence of which is, that fome 
entirely deny a providence, while others 
affirm that the world was conftituted by 
an evil artificer. But for the prefent we 
ftiall negleift the confideration of that 
providence, which, in producing par- 
ticular effefts, is a certain reafon prior 
to the produdtions, dcfcribing the man- 
ner in which it is fit they fhould be con- 
ftituted, or the impropriety of any thing 
exifting which it is not neceflary fliould 
exift; and likewife pointing out the 
manner in which any thing is prefent or 
not prefent with us. Confidering there- 
fore, in the prefent cafe^ the providence 
of the univerfe, we Ihall unite with this 
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every fubfequent particular in amicable 
conjuniSion. 



If, therefore, we fuppofe the world to 
be generated in a certain time, beyond 
which it had no exiflence, we muft al- 
low the fame providence which we fub- 
ftitute in the production of particular 
effe£ts; I mean a certain forefight, and 
difcurfive confideration of divinity deh- 
berating, in what condition the world 
fliould be efpecially formed, and by 
what means it may be conlHtutcd, as 
far as poffible, the bed. But fince we 
believe that the world always had a be- 
ing, we ought in confequence to affign 
a perpetual providence to the world; on 
this account, that it is formed according 
to intellect, an intelleft not preceding 
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in time, but prior, becaufe the wtwld is 
its offspring, and becaufe incelleft is the 
caufe, and, as it were, the principal 
form and exemplar of the world, and 
the world its image, perpetually fubfift- 
ing in the fame manner, and flowing 
from thence as its fource. But the man- 
ner of its production is as follows : the 
nature of intelleft, and of being, is the 
true and primary world, not diftant 
from itfelf, neither dcbile by any divi- 
fible condition, nor indigent through 
any defeit in its parts, fince no part ii 
there feparate from the whole, but the 
whole of its life, and the whole of its 
intelleift, ever living in one, and at the 
fame time ever intelligent, renders a 
part as the whole, and the whole ami- 
cable to itfelf; where one thing is not 
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feparated from another, nor any thing 

folitary or deftitute of the reft; and on 
this account one thing is not detrimen- 
tal nor contrary to another. But fince 
intelled is every where, it abides every 
where perfeft, neither admitting muta- 
tion nor the operation of one thing in 
another; for on what account ftiould it 
adt in another when it is deftitute of no- 
thing? And why fliould reafon there 
produce reafon, or intelledt another in- 
tellefl:; ftiall we fay bccaufe it can of 
itfelf produce fomething ? But if this is 
the cafe, its being could not be altoge- 
ther previoufly perfeft, but it would fo 
far endeavour to produce, and be moved, 
as it poflefled fomething in itfelf of a 
fubordinate and imperfeft nature. But 
to beings perfeftly bleiTed, it is fufiicient 
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to abide in themfelves, and ever to re- 
main in the fame uniform mode of ex- 
iftence ; but to be engaged in a multipli- 
city of affairs is not fufEciently fafe, fince 
it compels thofe who are employed in 
this manner to wander from themfelves. 
But fo far alone is the exemplar of this 
world blefled, as by not operating he 
produces the greateft effeifts, and abi- 
ding in himfelf, in life ever vigilant and 
perfed, performs that which is neither 
contemptible nor fmall. 



From this true intelligible world there- 
fore, completely one, this incelledt itfelf, 
our world depends, which is not tnJy 
one; it is diverfified therefore and dif- 
tributed into multitude, in which one 
thing becomes foreign and diftant frorn 
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another ; fo that friendftiip alone no 
longer flouriflics here, buc difcord arifcs 
by diftance from its foarce, and through 
its defe<ft fome things are neceflarily in 
a ftate of oppofition to others ; for here 
no part is fufficient to itfelf, but while 
it externally feeks after fafety, it brings 
war upon that by which it is preferved. 
But this world was produced, not from 
any certain reafoning power concluding 
that it Ihould be made, but from a ne- 
ceffity that a fecondary nature fhould inle- 
parably attend that which is primary and 
the exemplar ; for this intelligible world 
is not of that Jcind that it could poffibly 
be the laft of things : it is indeed the 
firil of beings, poflefling an abundant 
power, a power univerfal, capable of 
producing every thing, without the neceP' 
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fity of inqioiring in order to fabricate ; 
fince if we fuppofe it to operate by in- 
quiry, its energy could not be fponra- 
neous and truly its own ; but its efience 
would be fimilar to that of an artificer, 
who does not derive from himlelf that 
■which he produces, but provides it as 
fomething adventitious by learning and 
inquiry. Intelleift, therefore, diffufing 
fomeching of itfcif into matter, reading 
in itfelf ever quiet and immoveable, 
fabricates all things ; but that which 
flows from intellefl: is reafon, which will 
always continue to flow while intclle^ 
itfelf remains in the order of things. 
And as in the reafon which is inferred 
into feed, all things exift together in the 
fame, and one thing neither oppofes, 
dilagrees with, nor hinders another. 



while, in the mean clme, from the evo- 
lution of the feed, fomething is pro- 
duced in the fubjefl: mafs, in which one 
part is diftant from another, and mutual 
oppofition and difcord arifes; fo from 
one intelleft, and reafon flowing from 
it, this univerfe diftant from itfclf arofe. 
Hence, by a neceflity of nature, fome 
thmgs are born amicable and falutary to 
each other, while others are pernicious 
and unfriendly; and panly with confcnt, 
and partly averfe, they alternately de- 
ftroy and are deftroyed, fo as by 
their decay to produce mutual genera- 
tion without end. At the fame time 
reafon, the mighty builder, forms one 
harmony from ihefe aftive, and paffivc 
natures, and while every one produces 
tl found peculiar to ilfclf, binds the uni- 
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verfe in perfect union and confent. For 
this univerfe is not felf-fiiffident, like 
intelled and reafon in the intelligibls 
world, but participating of thefe ; hence 
it requires the band of fympathy and 
confent, from the concurrence of necef- 
fity and intellefl: : neceffity drawing it 
down to an inferior nature, and caufing 
it to incline into the privation, and, as 
it were, fliade of reafon, fince it is iifelf 
deftitute of reafon; in the mean time 
intellect ruling over neceffity. For 
the intelligible world is reafon alone, 
nor is it poffible that any other produc- 
tion can be equally pcrfeifl and divine ; 
fo that whatever is produced pofterior 
to intelleift, neceffarily pafles into fome- 
thing inferior and is no longer reafon, 
nor yet a certain matter alone, becaufc 
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it is endued with order, and is therefore 
of a mixed and compoiite nature. What 
the world ends in therefore is matter 
and reafon, but that from which it arofe, 
and by which it is governed, is foul, 
urging that which is mixed, and which, 
without labour and fe.tigLie, by its pre- 
fence alone eafily rules the whole; nor 
can any one with propriety detraft from 
the beauty of this corporeal world, or 
accufe it, as if it was not the beft of all 
things conilituted with body ; nor again 
blame the caufe from which the world 
arofe. In the firfl: place, becaufe the world 
was formed by the fame kind of neccffity 
as the (hadow by any fubftance obftrutft- 
ing the light, and was not conftrutfted 
by the counfel of reafon, but from a 
more excellent efleHce, naturally gene- 
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rating an offspring Cmilar to itfelf ; and 
neither, in the next place, fuppofing the 
world caufed by difcuriive confideraiion, 
is it a difgrace to its author ; for he 
formed it a certain whole, entirely beau- 
tiful, fufficient, and friendly to itfelf, 
equally according and correfpondent, as 
well in its leffer as in its greater parts- 
He, therefore, who by a furvey of the 
paits blames the whole, blames foolilhly 
and without a caufe; fince it is necef- 
fary, as well by comparing the parts 
with the whole, to confider whether they 
accord, and are accommodated to the 
whole ; as in furveying the whole to 
negleft a minute examination of its 
fmalleft parts ; otherwife we can no 
longer be faid to blame the univerfe, 
but only fome of its parts, confidered ai 
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detached from the whole : jufl: as if 3 
man Ihould folely conHne himfelf to a 
furvey of the hair, or fome particular 
limb, neglefting in the mean time to 
contemplate the divine fpeftacle of the 
whole man ; or, by Jove, as if fome 
one omitting every otlier animated be- 
ing, Ihould bring the moft abjeft as an 
infl:ance of want of beauty in the whole, 
and neglefting all the human kind, 
Ihould adduce for the purpofe Therfitei 
alone. But fince the generated world is 
a coUeftive whole, if we apply the ears 
of our intellefl: to the world we Ihall, 
perhaps, hear it thus addrcffing us : 
*' There is no doubt but I was produced 
** by divinity, from whence I am formed 
*' perfei5t, compofcd from all animals, 
*' entirely fufficient to myfelf, and defti- 
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■ tute of nothing; becaufe all things are 
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nple bof»m, the 
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" nature of all generated beings, gods 
" vifible and invifible, the illuftrioiis 
" race of diemons, the noble army of 
" virtuous fouls, and men rendered hap- 
" py W wifdom and virtue : nor is 
" earth alone adorned with an endlefs 
** variety of plants and animals, nor 
** does the power of univerfal foul alone 
*' diffufe itfelf to the fea, and become 
" bounded by its circumfluent waters, 
" while the wide cxpanfe of air and 
" ather is deftitute of life and foul ; but 
** the celeftial fpaces are filled with iltuf- 
*' trious fouls, fupplying life to the ftars, 
*' and directing their revolutions in ever- 
" lafting order. Add too, that the ce- 
** leftial orbs, in imitadon of intelledt. 
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•• which feeks after nothing external, 
'* are wifely agitated in a perpetual cir- 
" cuic round the central fun. Befides, 
" whatever I contain defires good, all 
** things coUedtively confidered, and par* 
*' ticulars according to their peculiar 
" ability; for that general foul by which 
" I am enlivened, and the heavens, the 
" moft illuftrious of my parts, continu- 
" ally depend on ^ood for fupport; to- 
" gether with the gods which reign in 
" my parts, every animal and plant, 
** and whatever I contain which appears 
" defticute of life ; while fome things 
" arc feen participating of being alone, 
" others of life, and others befides this 
" are indeed with fentient powers; Ibme 
" poffefs the ftill higher faculty of rea- 
" fon, and laftly, others are all life and 
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' intelli 



igence 



for it 



IS not proper to re- 



*' quire every where equal things among 
*' fuch as are unequal, nor ro expeft 
*' that the finger ftiould fee, but to af- 
** fign this as the province of the eye, 
" while another purpofe is defired in the 
*' finger, which can, I think, be no 
" other than that it remains as a finger 
*' and performs its peculiar office." 



No one then ought to wonder that 
fire is extinguifhed by water while it 
often confumes other things, fince fome- 
thing different from water was the caufe 
of its exiftence; nor is it improper that 
fire Ihould be deftroycd by fomething 
not produced from itfelf; befides its 
very being proceeds from the corruption 
of another, and it brings no impropriety 
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Or diforder from its corruption, and in 
the place of fire which is extinift, ano- 
ther fire fiourilhes and abides in the in- 
corporeal heaven, where every thing 
abides in immaterial and immutable 
perfciftion : but in this intelligible hea- 
ven the univerfe ever lives, together 
with its moft honourable and principal 
parts. But fouls alternately changing 
their bodies pafs into other forms, and 
as often as a foul is able to rife beyond 
the bounds of generation it lives with 
univerfal foul. But bodies are changed 
according to form, and particulars ac- 
cording to the whole, Cnce animals are 
produced and nourifhed by their inter- 
pofition ; for life is here moveable, but 
there immoveable. 
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For it is indeed requifite that motion 
(hould arifc from an immoveable nature, 
and that from life, ever vigilant and 
floiirifliing in itfelf, another life fliould 
emanate, as it were, a viral and unliable 
blaft,andnothingmore than the breathing 
of a quiet and permanent life. Befides, 
the mutual oppolition and deftruftion 
of animals among themfelves happens 
firom a neceffity of nature, fince they 
were not born with an eternal perma- 
nency of being, but arc produced be- 
caufe reafon occupies the whole of mat- 
ter, poffeffing all things in itfelf which 
abide in the fupcmal heaven ; or from 
whence could they arife unlefs they ex- 
ifted there ? Hence we may affirm, that 
the mutual injuries of men among them- 
felves proceed from the general appetite 
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of good, when incapable of obtaining 
good they deviate from the right way, 
and offenfively invade whatever they 
meet : like men wandering in the dark, 
who are liable every moment to moleft 
and be molefted by each other. But 
thofe who aft unjuftly fuffer punifliment 
as well by the pofleffion of a depraved 
foal firom aftions that are evil, as becaufe 
in conformity to a certain order they 
pafs into an inferior place ; for nothing 
can ever fly from the order of univerfal 
law. But order is not, as fome think, 
inftituted on account of the prevarica- 
tion of order, nor law on account of the 
tranfgreffion of law, as if thefe were pro- 
duced through more debafed natures, 
but rather becaufe order here is adven- 
titious ; fo that becaufe order Is, a tranf- 
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grcffion of order takes place, and be- 
caufe perfeft law and perfed reafoa 
exill, a tranfgrefliDn of law and reafon 
cnfiics ; but yet ooc in fiich a manner as 
that things belter become worfe, but 
bccaufc beings indigent, and which 
ought to receive a better nature, often, 
eidicr fpontaneoiifly or from fortune, or 
external impediment, cannot receive the 
good which they require : for whatever 
ufes adventitious order, cannot perhaps 
follow that order, either from the impe- 
diment of interior vice, or from feme 
foreign circumftance of being. Many 
things befides fuffcr from others, which 
are unwilling at the fame time to moleft: 
them, and purfue a different courfe; but 
animals, which poflefs of themfelves a 
fpontaneous motion, as well tend to 
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things better as glide to inferior natures. ^H 


But it is not perhaps proper to inquire ^H 


from the very inclination or lapfe itfelf ^H 


to a worfe condition ; for the force of ^^M 


deviation, though fmall at the begin- ^^M 


ning, by perfeverance of progreffion in ' 


the fame way, becomes more and more 


affiduoufly perplexed and erroneous : 


indeed, wherever body is prefect, defire. 


* by a neceffity of nature attends ; belides. 


whatever primarily and fuddenly occurs. 


and is not immediately perceived and 


apprehended, produces at length an 


ele&ion to that nature to which fome 


individual was firft inclined. But pu- 


nifliments follow under the adminiftra- 


tion of divine juClice; nor is it unjuft 


that the bafe foul Ihould fuifer confonant 


to its affection, nor is it rcquifite that 

1 < 
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aote Ihould be hajipf who paSaan ao- 
duDg woniix of fcUdi^ ; bat ibe good 
alone arc happy, beamfe k is en dis 
very account that tbc gods arc bl^ed. 
If, then, fouls in this world are capaUe 
of £dk.iqr, i£ is doc lawful to compUin 
tbat in this region of feofe Ibme are 
unhappy, bat we ougfat rather to accuie 
their imbecility, becaufe tbcy are not 
able ftreDuouily' to comeod where the 
honours of vinue are propc^ed as tbe 
fcward. For who can juftly comj^aiQ 
that ihofe who are not yet become divine 
do not poffefs a divine life ? Hence it is 
that poverty and difeafe are things of 
no moment to the good, and are ufcfuj 
lo ihc evil : befides, it is ncceflary feme- 
times to be fick, (ince we are invefted 
with body. Nor are things of this 
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kind Hitirely ufelefs to the common or- 
der and plenitude of the univerfe; for 
as reafon, the great artificer of the world, 
makes the corruption of fome things 
fubfervient to the generation of others, 
(fince nothing can efcape its univerfal 
comprehenfion,) fo a depraved body, 
and a foul luiguid by corporeal paflions, 
are (hortly comprehended under another 
fcries and order, fome of which confo: 
to the good of the patient, as poverty 
and difeafe; but depravity brings fome- 
thing ufeful to the univerfe, by becom- 
ing an example of its juftice, and the 
fource of abundant utility ; for it renders 
fouls vigilant, and caufes them to in- 
quire diligently What path they muft 
purfue moft powerfully to decline the 
precipice of eril. It is likewife fubfer- 
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vient to our becoming acquainted with 
the fiiperlative worth of virtue, by a 
comparifon of thofe evils which affliifV 
the vicious foul; not that evils originate 
on this account, but, as it was previ- 
oufly obferved, reafon, the artificer of 
the world, applied them to the bed ad- 
vantage; but to be able to make evil 
things fubfervient to good purpofes is a 
proof of the greateft poffible ability. 
Reafon is likewife able to ufe things 
which are produced formlefs to the ge- 
neration of other forms; and we ought 
to reckon evil the perfed: defed: of good. 




But it is neceffary that a defeft of 
good fhould take place in this region of 
fenfe, becaufe the good which it partici- 
pates fubfifts in fomething different from 
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itfclf, and that fomething which is diffe- 
rent brings a deleft of good, fince that 
in which it refides is not good. 



On this accoimt, as Plato fays, it is 
impoflible that evils can be entirely ex- 
tirpated, becaufe (bme things poflefs a 
capacity of receiving good inferior to 
others; and others again are different 
from good, deriving the caufe of their 
fubfiftence from thence, and becoming 
fuch on account of their extreme dif- 
tance from good ; but to thofe circum- 
ftances which appear frequently to hap- 
pen contrary to order and right, as when 
evil is the ponion of the good, or good 
the lot of the evil, we may properly 
reply, that nothing evil can happen to 
the good, nor any thing good to the 
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evil. For if it fliould be faid that many 
things contrary to nature happen to the 
good man, and many things confonant 
to nature to the wicked, and how in this 
cafe can a right diftribution of things 
fubfift ? we anfwer, that if what is ac- 
cording to nature neither adds any thing 
of felicity to the good, nor takes away 
any thing of depravity from the evU, 
and what is againft nature takes away 
nothing from the good, of what confe- 
quence is it whether the one fubfifts io 
preference to the other ? For though an 
evil man (hould be beautiful in his body, 
but a good man deformed, yet, as far as 
poffible, ftudy the beautiful and fit in all 
his aftions, we ought not to blame the 
order of things, but efteem fuch a dif- 
penfation as the work of the moft bene- 
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ficent providence. But if it is laid that 
it is by no means proper that the evil 
Ihould be the lords and rulers of ctttes, 
but the good in a ftate of fervitude ; for 
though circumftaiices of this kind add 
nothing to the evil or the good, yet an 
evil ruler mufl: commit the greateft 
wickednefs and injuftice ; and that, be- 
fides this, the evil conquer in battle, and 
commit the moft bafe and barbarous 
actions on their unhappy captives; for 
all thefe circumftances compel us to 
doubt how they can fubfift under the 
dominion of an aJl-wife providence ; for 
though he who operates ought in the 
execution of his work to look to the 
whole, yet it is neceflary that the parts 
alfo (hould purfue that which is moA 
expedient to their natures, eipecially 
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wbcTc dicy arc ■Jimiuiffit and cnc&iei? 
woh laponal povezs. LsftI - i^ q pit). 
faabie that (luvnciicc ctttk js itjelf 
duuu}^ 2Q tbiDgs lod iBg 10 pecnK^f 
anplofment b id Icstc notiuiigfoc&fc.cii 
and needed; in canleqaencc of «1k|i 

if we aUov that die wbole wDcM depends 
OQ tDlcUcd, and that its pover a dif. 
fofcd through die unhrrfc, *c fliould 
endeavoor to dcmonftrKc iftcr what 
manner particulars are lighdj admintr' 
tered. 



I 



In the firft place dien, we ought not 
to be ignorant that when we inquire af- 
ter beauty ir> things which are mixed, 
we (honid not minutely feck after the 
bcauiy of the parts from which they 
arc compoTed, nor expeft to find pri- 
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ilfelf over matter, is able to effect. This 
being granted, let us now reply to the 
preceding inquiries ; for, perhaps, by x 
folution of thefe doubts, we fhall be able 
to difcover the admirable gift of provi- 
dence, and the wonderful power which 
is the artificer of this world. 



Concerning the inherent aAions of 
fouls, which are to be placed in the 
fouls themfelves when they adl bafely^, 
as when fuch as are unjuft hurt others 
that are juft; or as when the unjuft mo- 
left the unjuft, (,unlefs perhaps fome one 
ftiould affign providence as the caufe of 
their depravity) is it proper to require 
of providence the reafon of the deed ? 
or ought we not rather to refer the caufe 
into the clciaion of the fouls themfelves ? 
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for it is faid that fouls ought to have 
their peculiar motions, and in the pre- 
fent world no longer exift as fouls alone, 
but as animals : befides it is not won- 
derful, fince this is the cafe, that they 
ihould poflefs a life aptly correfpondent 
to their condition ; for we rauft not fup- 
pofe that bccaufe the world zoas they 
came hither, but prior to the world, 
confidcred as an effed, they reckoned 
they fhould fliortly, as it were, take 
care of mundane concerns, become the 
caufes of their fupport, and govern the 
fluftuating empire of bodies : in what- 
ever manner thefe operations take place, 
whether by prefiding they attribute 
fomething of themfelves to the fubjefts 
they command, or by iramerfion into 
nutter, or in fome other way, become 
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thus corneded with body, however thi« 
may happen, providence is not to be 
blamed. But when any one confiders 
the dominion of providence by drawing 
a comparifon between the evil and the 
good, and reflefts that the good are 
poor but the evil rich, and that for the 
moft part the bafeft of mankind poflefs 
more than the nccelTities of human na- 
ture require, and befides this rule over 
kingdoms and empires with arbitrary 
fway, what will fuch a one fay?. Per- 
haps he will doubt whether providence 
extends as far as Co the earth. But fince 
all things elfe are conftituted according 
to reafon, we have a fufficient tefdmony 
that providence defcends to the earth; 
for animals and plants participates of 
teafon, foul, and life. But it may be 
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faid, providence extends thus far, but 
does not exercife dominion ; however, 
fince the univerfe is one animal, an af- 
fertion of this kind is juft as if any one 
ihould fay, that the head and face of a 
man are coiifticuted by nature, that is, 
by a fuperveniog feminal reafon, but 
that the other parts of the body arofe 
from fortuitous or neceflary caiifes, and 
on this account become fecondary and 
inferior; or elfe proceed from the im- 
becility of nature. But furely it is nei- 
ther holy nor pious, to allow that even 
thefe are not beautifully difpofed, and 
by this means to accufe both the artificer 
and his work. 



It remains therefore that we inquire 
after what manner all thefe are rightly 
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adminiftered and prelervc an invariabte 
order; or if this is denied, it is proper 
to explain the mode of thek conftitution, 
or rather to fhew that they are not badly 
difpofed. The fupreme parts of every 
animal, I mean die head and face, are 
more beautiful than the parts lituated in 
the middle and extreme. With refpedt 
to the univeifal diftribution of things 
men are in the middle and inferior ranks : 
but in an order more fublime, the celef- 
tial regions, with the gods they contain, 
and thefe gods contain the greateft past 
of the, world, and the heavens ihem- 
felves confined in circular bounds ; 
but earth is, as it were, the centre of 
the univerfe, and ranks among the num- 
ber of ftars. Many are apt to wonder 
that man ftiould live unjuftly, bccaufe 
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they Conftder him as a being highly ve- 
nerable in the univerfe, as if there was 
nothing more completely wife ; but in 
reality man is only the medium between 
gods and brutes, and verges in fuch a 
manner to eachj that fome men become 
more fimilar to the divinities, and others 
to brutes, while the many preferve an 
equal condition between both. Thofe 
therefore, who by their depravity ap- 
proach to the condition of brutes, feize 
thofe who exift in the middle ranks, and 
overpower them with fuperior force, but 
the vanquifhed are in this cafe better 
than the conquerors; they are, however, 
overcome by fubordinate natures, fo far 
as they are themfclves fubordinate, def- 
titute of good, and Incapable of refif- 
tance. ]f, dierefore, we fuppoCe that a 
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number of boys well exercifed and 
(killed in corporeal accomplilhmentSr 
but endued with fouls bafe and unin- 
formed, Ihould in tlie art of wreftling. 
vanquifti thofe who are equally uncxer- 
cifed in their bodies and fouls, ftiould 
feizc their food and ftrip them of their 
fbft efieminaie garments, is there any- 
thing in this cafe which appears hard, 
or ridiculous? Can it be (hewn why it is- 
not right that the Legiflator (hould pei> 
rait fuch to fuffer the juft piinifhmcnt* 
of an ignorant and hixiirious life ? Since, 
though previoufly acquainted with the 
nature of the Gymnafium, through un- 
cultivation and effeminacy, they have Co- 
neglefted the cultivation of therafelves,. 
as to become like delicate lambs the- 
prey of voracious wolves. To fucb. 
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(therefore, who perpetrate evil of this" 
kind, the firft punifhment which im- 
pends is, that they become wolves and 
unhappy men ; and afterwards a punifti- 
ment is prefcribed proportionate to the 
nature of their ofFences. For thofe who 
become evil are not fuffered to die, but 
always follow a former (late of being, 
fuch as is agreeable to reafon and na- 
ture; things inferior, fuch as are inferior, 
and things fuperior fuch as are fttperior: 
but not after the manner of the Gymna- 
fium, or wreftling place ; where nothing 
but fport is to be found. For it is ne- 
ceflary after the youth increafe in years 
and ftature, and have unfkijfully grap- 
pled with each other, that they Ihould 
both be armed and alTume more excel- 
lent manners than they poffefled in the 
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Ichool of wreftling. And now fb 
ihcfc are unamied, and are confcquently 
conquered by the ajmed ; where indeed 
it is not aecelTary that a god himlc 
(kould contend for the imbecite, inca^ 
pable of war. For the law fays, that 
f4fety is to be expcd:ed not from impo- 
tent wiihcs, but by fonitude in battle. 
Nor is it 6i that thofe who fimply defire 
fupport, but that fuch as cultivate the 
canh fliould coiled: its fruits, nor that 
thofe ihould be well who negleift the 
care of health ; nor ought it to be mat- 
ter of grievous complaint, if the evil 
gather a multiplicity of fruit, through a 
fedulous attention to agriculture. Be- 
(idcs, it is ridiculous to perform every 
other thing pertaining to life according 
to our own peculiar determination. 
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though not in fuch a manner as may be 
pleafing to the divinities ; but to require 
fafety alone from the gods, at the fame 
time neglecting the means by wliich the 
gods order mankind to be preferved. 
We may likewife add, that death to 
thefe is far btlter than a life of fuch a 
kind as the laws of the univerfe are un- 
willing fliould be endured. If, there- 
fore, while things contrary to order and 
reftitude talie place through the perfe- 
verance of folly and vice, divinity fhuuld 
remain filent, and vengeance perpetually 
fieep, providence might be accufed of 
negligence, as if it permitted the do- 
minion of depraved natures. But the 
wicked alone rule with arbifrary fway, 
through the cowardice and indolence of 
ihc natures fubjedl to their command ; 
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for this is more jufl: than to accufe pro- 
vidence of ncgleft, 



Eut it is by no means neceflary that 
providence (bould operate in fucU ^ 
manner as to leave ub entirely paffive, 
for if providence is all things, and alone 
the efficient, it will no longer be provi- 
dence; for who can it any longer re- 
ward or punifl] ? fince divinity alone 
would be every where, and all things. 
But the truth Is, that divinity is indeed 
prefent, and inclines itfelf to every one, 
yet not fo as to deftroy the eflence of 
any thing : but, for example, when i^ 
approaches to man, preferves that in 
him which conftitutes his effence; but 
this is no other than defending vital 
beings by the immutable laws of provi- 
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dence, and this prefervation confifts in 
adting agreeably to the injuniftions of 
law. But this law ordains tlut a good 
life (halt be the ponion of the good after 
death, but to the evil rhe contrary; but 
it is impious to fuppofe that the evil, 
who alone confide in indolent wiQies, 
(hould be conftantly guarded by the 
prefence of divinity: nor is it proper 
that the gods, by an interniiflion of their 
own peculiar happy life, (hould dlfpenfe 
particular employments to the wicked 
correfponding to their bafe defines; fmce 
it is even improper that good men, lead- 
ing a life fuperior to the common con- 
dition of humanity, (hould be employed 
in the government of fubordinate affairs. 
The human genus, therefore, is indeed 
ati animal, yet not the moft excellent of 
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all things, but obtaining and cliufing a 
middle order, at the fame time, by the 
care of a beneficent providence, is not 
fcnt to be deftroyed in this inferior fta- 
lion, but is affiduoufly recalled to a 
more exalted ftate of being, by every 
machine which divinity employs, for the 
purpofe of giving ftrengrh to its virtue 
and goodnefs. Hence it is, that the 
human kind never lofes the rational fa- 
cuhy, but participates, though not in 
the higheft degree, of wifdom and in- 
telltft, and art and jufUce, each of which 
men mutually exercife among them- 
felves ; fo that thofe who treat others in- 
jurioufly, think they aift juftly; for they 
judge every one worthy of punifliment 
whom, they intentionally injure. In 
(hort, man is as beautiful a work as pof- 
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fible in his prefent condition, and is fo 
conftitiiCed in the univerfal feries of ex- 
iftence, as to enjoy a better ponion than 
every other terrene animal; fince, no 
wife and prudent being would blame 
other animals inferior to man, when he 
confiders how much they confer to the 
ornament of the earth : for it would 
furely be ridiculous to detrad any thing 
from the nature of animals becaufe they 
fbmetimes devour men; as if it was 
proper tliat men Ihould live, in perfetS: 
fecurity, a life of foft eafe and inglorious 
floth. But it is neceffary, to the order 
of the whole, that even favage animals 
Ihould exift, whofe utility is partly felf- 
evident, and is partly brought to light 
by the future circuladons of time ; fo 
that nothing either relative to themfelves 
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or to man appears to be in vain. But 
he who blames the difpofition of things 
becaufe many animals are of a ruftic 
nature, is alone worthy of laughrer ; be- 
caufe this is even the province of men ; 
and though many are not obedient to 
ttie will of man, but reluftantly obey, 
we ought not to wonder at their refifi- 
tance. 



But if men are unwillingly evil, nei- 
ther thofc who injure otliers, nor thofe 
who are injured, can be jurtly accufed ; 
indeed if there is a neceflity that men 
fhould be evil, whether from the celef- 
tial motion, or from a certain principle 
producing in an orderly feries all that is 
confequent, evil muft; be naturally pro- 
duced ; but if reafon is the artificer of 
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all things, how can it be excufti] from 
idting unjuftly ? Perhaps it may be faid 
that the evil are not fpontaneoiifly guilty, 
becaufe the crime itfelf is not voluntary ; 
but this does not prohibit their atfting 
from themfelves, for guilt is the refult 
ef their operations, or they could not 
be guilty if they were not the authors of 
fuch aftions. If it be faid they are evil 
from neccffity, this is not folely to be 
admitted externally, but becaufe they 
are guilty from a certain common con- 
ilition. And with refpetS to what is faid 
of the celeftial motion, we muft not al- 
low fo much to its influence as if nothing 
remained in our power; for if all things 
are produced externally, they muil ccr- 
tainly be produced in fuch a manner as 
their authors pleafe; on which account. 
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mankind can have no ability of a£tiiig 
contrary to their determinations, and 
will be no longer impious, if the gods 
are the perpetrators of all that is evil 
and bate, though in reality this pro- 
ceeds from the conduft of mankind 
themfelves. But a principle being once 
given, confequences will every where be 
connected with their caiifes : and man- 
kind are the principles of their adions, 
and are therefore fpontaneoiiily moved 
to whatever is honeft and good, which 
principle is itfelf fpontaneous and free. 



But it may be a&ed, whether particu- 
lars are not produced from certain phy- 
fical neccffities and confequences, and 
are, as far as poffible, the beft? Perhaps 
not in this manner, but ruling reaCon 
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itfelf, produced all things, and willed 
them in that order in which they now 
exift, fo as rationally to produce what- 
ever is called evil, being unwiUing that 
all things (hould be equally good : for 
as the artificer in the formation of an 
animal does not make every part an eye, 
fo neither does reafon faftiion every thing 
a god ; bur fome things it appoints in 
the order of gods, and others of a fol- 
lowing nature in the rank of demons, 
and after thefe men and fubordinate 
animals i nor is it on this account to be 
accufcd of envy, fince it operates as 
reafon poflefling an intelleiftual variety. 
But we who repine at the order of 
things, are affefted in a manner fimilar 
to thofc who, unflcilled in the art of 
painting, coildemn the painter, becaufe 
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ihc colours of his piece are not every 
where equally beautiful and bright,* 
while the painter, in the mean lime, has 
afligned to every part that which is pro- 
per and the beft. Cities too, that are 
well inftituccd, are not equally difpofed 
in all things : befides, who that is not 
deftitute of underftandiag, would blame 
a comedy or a tragedy becaufe all its 
charatfters are rwt heroes, but fomerimcs 
a fervant, or a clown, with a ruder voice^ 
is introduced, performing his part ? But 
the poem would not be beautiful if the 
fubordinare charadters were taken away, 
fince it is complete alone from the refult 
of the parts. 



If, then, reafon, entirely accommoda. 
ting itfelf to matter, produced all things. 
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confiding, as they appear, of dlffimilar 
parts, from the omniform nature of rea- 
fon, the artificer, certainly that which is 
generated can have nothing fo formed 
more beautiful than itfelf: and fince it 
is not fit that reafon fhould be coinpofed 
from all things perfectly conformable 
and firailar, it cannot be blamed, be- 
caufe, though all things, it is in every 
part different. But if it is faid, after 
what manner can reafon atS rightly if 
it introduces other fouls external to itfelf 
into the world, and compels them, con- 
trary to their nature, to co-operate with 
the mundane fabrication, and many of 
them to pafs into an inferior condition ? 
We reply, it is proper to believe that 
fouls themfelves are, as it were, parts of 
this univerfal reafon, and that reafon 
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does rot harmonize things fubordinatc 
to the world by previous produdlioD, 
but when it is convenient and proper, 
difpofes them, already produced, ac- 
cording to the dignity of their nature. 
Befides, that argument in favour of pro- 
vidence is not to be defpifed which 
teaches us not always to regard the pre- 
fent appearance of things, but to refpeft 
their paft and future circulations; for by 
this means a juft retribution fublifts, 
while an exchange is made from unjuft 
and tymnnical mafters in a former life 
to fervants in a following exiftence; and 
from the abufe of riches at prefent to 
the want of them hereafter; in which 
cafe poverty will not be ufelefs to the 
good. In like manner, he who has un- 
juftly deftroyed any one, (hall be in a 
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fimilar manner unjuftly flaln — Unjuftly 
with refpeft to him who is the caufe of 
his deftrudlon, but juftly as far as per- 
tains to him who is deftroycd. Indeed 
it is not right to believe that any one is 
a fervant by a blind diftribution of 
things, nor that any one is taken captive 
by chance, or without realbn is vio- 
lendy aflaulted, but that in a former 
life he perpetrated what he fuffcrs for 
in the prefent : fo that he who formerly 
deftroyed his mother, Ihall afterwards be 
born a woman and be flain by her fon ; 
and he who has ravithcd a woman, (hall 
afterwards be changed into a woman 
and be raviftied. And this is the mean- 
ing of the oracle of Adraftria, or the in- 
evitable power of divine law; for an 
inftitution of this kind is doubdefs 
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Adraftria, true judgement and juftice, 
and admirable wifdom. Indeed it is 
lawful to conjefture, from the daily ap- 
pearances in the world, that fuch an 
order always fubfifts, where doubtlefs a 
certain order of this kind runs through 
all things, even fuch as arc leaft and 
moft inconfidcrabie, and a wonderful 
art is every where evinced, not alone in 
things divine, but even in fuch as from 
their diminutive nature may be judged 
unworthy the notice of providence. For 
in the moft abjeft of animals there is an 
artificial and ftupendous variety, and 
the fkill of divinity propagates itfelf 
even to the very leaves and fruit of 
plants ; where the beauty of the forms, 
and the aptnefs and facility with which 
they flourilh, may properly excite our 
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ailmiracion ; fince, wiciiout any laljour of 
nature, tbey geiminale in fuch variety 
in an unceafing circle of generation and 
decay, while things fuperior are not 
conducted in an order entirely fimilar to 
thefe. Whatever therefore exifts by al- 
ternate changes of condition is not raJh- 
ly tranfmuted, nor affumes a variety of 
forms from the arbitrary power of chance, 
but in fuch a manner as it is proper for 
the power of divinity to aft; for every 
thing divine energizes in fuch a manner 
as the peculiar nature of divinity re- 
quires, which is ever according to its 
own exalted effence. But its eiTence 
unfolds in its operations the beautiful 
andjuft, forunlcfs thefe abide in a di- 
vine effence they cjnnot any where 
fubfift. 
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Order therefore is fo inftimted accord- 
ing to intelledl:, as to abide without the 
difcurfive power of reafon, and fo abides, 
that if any one was able to exercjfe his 
reafon in the moft perfefl: manner, he 
would be beyond meafure aftoniflied to 
find the whole fo conftituted that his 
reafon cannot conceive any other difpo- 
fition of things more orderly than what 
particular natures continually evince ; 
which always poffcfs more of an intel- 
letftiial form than the order of our rea- 
fon can either conceive or produce. In 
every kind of things therefore which 
exift, it is not lawful to acciife reafon, 
the great efficient caufc, unlefs fome 
one fliould think it necelTary that every 
thing (bould be produced eternal, like 
intelligible natures, requiring an abun- 
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dant accumulation of good, and not 
thinking the form attributed to every 

thing of itfelf fuiEcient : juft as if he 
Ihould blame nature in the formation of 
man becaufe fhe did not give him horns 
for his defence, not confidering that rea- 
fon is neceffarily diffufed through all 
things, but in fuch a manner that lefler 
things are contained in fuch as are 
greater, and parts in the whole, which, 
confequently muft be unequal to the 
whole, or they would no longer be 
parts. Every, thing indeed fupreme Is 
all things, which is not the cafe with 
particulars inferior and fubordinate; fo 
that man, confidered as a part, cannot 
be all that is perfed and fair. And if 
at any time fomething is found in cer- 
tain parts which is not itfelf a part. 
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through this it likcwifc becomes an all. 

Nor is it requifitc that every pattioilar 

confidcred as an individual llioiild pof- 
fefs the higheft degree of virtue, or it 
could no longer be called with propriety 
a pait. Nor muft it be faid that a pait 
adorned with a high degree of dignity 
and excellence detrafts, as it were, 
through envy from the whole, for it 
produces a more beautiful whole in pro- 
portion to its iuperior digniiy of excel- 
lence ; fmce it becomes beautiful fo far 
as it is fimilar to the whole, and is at 
the fame time fo ordained, that in man, 
confidered according to his prefent fitu- 
ation, fomething beams forth to view, 
like flats which glitter in the divine 
heaven. So that we mufl conceive that 
dxrr.ons and men refemble large and 
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beautiful ftatues, whcllier we fuppofc 
them animated or faftiioned by Vulca- 
nian art, decorated in the face and breafl: 
with fplcndid ftars, and fo difpofed as 
properly to produce the gracefulnefs of 
the whole. 

I Piirticulars, therefore, confidered in 

themfclvcs, appear to be rightly admi- 
niftered, but the mutual connexion of 
th(.Te, as wdl of things which are pro- 
duced as of thofe in perpetual genera- 
tion, is the fource of doubt and objec- 
tion ; at one time refpeifting the mutual 
voracity of brute animals, and at ano- 
I ther time the oppofition of men againft: i 

f each Oilier: likewife from that perpetual 

' war which can neither be fupprcfled nor 

be eafily borne, cfpecially if rcafon, the 
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artificer of the world, defigncd all this 
(hould take place, and it is faid every 
thing is thus beautifully difpofed. For 
to ihofe who urge fiich objeftions the 
reafon will no longer be fufficlent which 
affirms that as much as poffible all things 
arc in a good condition of being, and 
that matter is the caufe of every fubor- 
dinace nature, and of the impoffibilicy 
that evil Ihould be radically deftroyed ; 
fmce it is necsflary things ihould be thus 
conftituted for the beft : nor does mat- 
ter by its approach (it may be fatd) pof- 
fefs dominion, but rather, reafon will 
b~, according to this hypothc-fisj the 
- caufe of mailer. Reafon, therefore, is 
the principle of all things, and whatever 
is produced is the refult of its energy. 
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wherhcr rifing to perfeftion or rending 
to decay. 

What neceffity then is there, you will 
fay, of that perpetual and natural war 
which fubfifts among animals and men ? 
We may reply, that perhaps the mutual 
dcftruftions of animals are neceflarj' be- 
caufe they are certain viciffitudes requi- 
fite Id the permanency of the fpecies, 
which could not continue if no one was 
deftroyed. And if they periQi in a pro- 
per time, fo thnt utility to others may 
arife froai their diflblution, what reafon 
is there for complaint? But what if thofe 
which are devoured In this life revive 
again in another ? Juft as in the fcene 
of a play, where one of the adors ap- 
parently dies, but (hortly after changes 
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Ms drcfs, and aflbming the appearance 
of a different perfon, returns to the 
fcene ? But perhaps fome one may fay, 
that the death in this inftance is only 
fiftitious; but if lo die is only to change 
body, no otherwife than Ihifiing a gar- 
ment in a fcene, ot if death is an entire 
dcfcrtion of body, like the final exit in 
a comedy from the play, vvhcre never- 
thelcfs he who departs will hereafter 
return to the play, what evil can this 
mutual commutation of animals pro- 
duce? which is indeed much betterihan 
if ihey had never been born ; for then 
there would be nothing but a total 
blindnefs and impotence of life ; but 
now, lince there is abundant Hfe in th'; 
ti.-iverft:, it produces and varies all 
things in life ; nor can it rcfljain it- 
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felf from continually producing beau- 
tiful animals, like ludicrous phantoms 
particularly grateful to the view. — 
But the arms which men mutually em- 
ploy againfl: each other, (ince they are 
mortal, and contend in a becoming 
order, like thofc who fport by dancing 
in armour, plainly declare that all the 
ftudiesof men are mere fports, and that 
diflblution is by no means to be ac- 
counted dreadful and hard. So that 
thofe who are fuddenly flain in battle 
only anticipate future death in old age, 
by paffing away more fwiftly and re- 
turning again. And thofe who are de- 
prived of their fortunes by the hand of 
violence, may eafily perceive that they 
were not formerly their own, and that 
ibe unjull detainers of ihera are to be 
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derided for the pofieffioti, fince they in 
their turn will be ftripped of them by 
others : and even though they might re- 
main fecure from rapine, yet the pofief- 
iion will be worfe than the lofs of him 
from whom they were violently feized. 
We ought therefore to contemplate the 
flaughter and dellrudtlon of cities, the 
rapine and prey, like the fcenes in a 
theatre, as nothing more than certain 
tranfmutations and alternate changes of 
figures; and weeping and diftrefs every 
where as delufive and fiftirious. For in 
the particular a&s of human life, it is 
not the interior foul and ;Jie true man, 
but the esterior (hadow of the man 
alone, which laments and wcepsy per- 
forming his part on the earth as in a 
more a-mple and extended fcene, in 
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which many fhadows of fouls and phan- 
tom fcenes appear. 



Such then are tbe works of a man 
folely converfant with a life inferior and 
external, and who does not perceive 
that he only trifles, as it were, in his 
moft ferious laments ; for the worthy 
man alone ferioully applies himfelf to 
concerns worthy of fludy, but every 
other man is nothing more than a phan- 
tom and a trifle ; though fuch as theft 
aft fcrloufly in ludicrous concerns, be- 
ing ignorant at the fame time what 
things are truly worthy of ftudy, and in 
what manner they are to be fl:udied, 
and are on this account highly ridicu- 
lous and abfurd. But if any one trifling 
wiih thcfe fhould fimilarly fuiFer, he 
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would acknowledge himfelf engaged 
among the plays of children, laying 
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: proper perlon with which he is 
inveftcd : as if Socrates was to play, he 
would certainly only play in his external, 
and not in his inward and true felf. 
And befides this it is proper to remem* 
bcr, chat we mull not conclude the pre- 
fent appearances evil bccaufc of the mul- 
tiplicity of lamentations and complaints, 
fince boys in things which are not evil 
weep and lament. 



If thefe things then are really fo, it 
may be afked, how evil can any longer 
cxtft ? and where injuftice and error are 
to be found ? For after what manner, if 
all things are adminiftered according to 
perfeiS rcdtitude and order, can thofc 
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who aft, aft unjuftly and deviate from 
what is nght ? And how can ihofc be 
unhappy who neither aft unjuflly nor 
wander from truth ? Befides, why are 
fome things called according to nature 
and others contrary to nature ? Since 
whatever is produced or operates pafles 
through exiftence in a certain natural 
order. Again, is it poffible on this fup- 
pofition there can be any impiety againft 
Divinity? fince in this cafe the artificer 
and his work may be compared to a 
poet infcrting among his fables a mimic 
reviling and mocking the poet himfclf ? 
In order to a folution of ihefe doubts, 
we ftiall endeavour to explain what rea- 
fon is in a more explicit manner, and 
to prove the perfeft reftitude of its na- 
ture, Rcafon, therefore, is as follows ; 
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for we (hould dare to declare its nature, 
fincc we may, perhaps, by this means, 
obtain the end of our inveftigation. — 
Realbn, then, I fay, is neithjcr fincere 
inttUefl:, nor intelleift itfelf, nor the ge- 
nus of pure foul ; but depending from 
this, and, as.it were, a fplendour beam- 
ing from intelled: and foul ; from a foul 
affefted according to intelleft : fo that 
reafon is generated from thefe two as a 
life, as it were, ever pofieffing in itfelf 
thought perfectly tranquil. But all life is 
energy, even fuch as is the mofl: abjeft 
and vile; an energy not like that of fire, 
but an energy of fuch a nature, that 
where no fenfe is prefent, the motion is 
far from being rafli and fortuitous. But 
whatever participates of reafon ever pre- 
fent, is on a fuddcn rationally affedled. 
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that is, becomes formed, as far as energy 
according to life is able to form, and 
moves in a manner correfpondent to its 
participation of form. Hence its energy 
is arcificia!, like one who is moved in a 
dance; for the dance is thus fimilar to 
artificial life; and he is moved by art, 
and thus moves in the dance becaufe life 
itfelf is in a manner art of fuch a kind. 
And thefe things we have advanced, 
that we may more plainly underftand 
the nature of every kind of life. This 
reafon, therefore, proceeding from one 
intellect and one life, and polTeffing 
plenitude from both, is neither one life 
nor one certain intelleft, nor is it every 
where full, nor does it impart itfelf to 
its participants wholly and iiniverfally : 
but fmce it poffefTes in itfelf parts mu- 
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tually oppofed, and on this account in- 
digent, it certainly unfolds the origin of 
war and fedition, and fo is one all if it is 
not one; for being made an enemy to 
itfcif through lis parts, it is one and a 
friend, in the fame manner as in a tra- 
gic or a comic play, there is one reafon 
of the whole, in itfelf containing many 
battles;' the fable in the mean time, re- 
ducing all tlie diflbnant parts into one 
confent, and forming a regular difpofi- 
tion of all the battles. So with refped 
to the world, from one univerfal reafon 
the (Irife of things diftant and difagrec- 
ing is deduced. Hence whoever aflimi- 
lates the world to harmony refulting 
from oppofing founds, fliould inquire 
why in the proportions themfelves things 
repugnant are contained : if then in 



rauJical modulation the harmonic rea- 
fons or proportions produce founds acute 
and grave and confpire into onej fince 
the reafons of harmony are contained in 
harmony itfelf, as parts in a greater 
reafon ; in a fimilar manner we may be- 
hold contraries amicably blended in the 
univerfe; the white and the black.; the 
hot and the cold; likewife animals wing- 
ed, and without wings; wanting or en- 
dued with feet; rational and irrational ; 
while, in the mean time, all are parts of 
one univerfal animal; and the univerfe 
is homologous to itfelf, and is compofed 
ftora parts at ftrife with each other, but 
according to reafon, forming an harmo- 
nious whole. It is therefore neceflary that 
this one reafon fliould be one from the 
conjunftion of reafons contrary and not 
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fimilar; fo thar fuch an oppofition con- 
duces to its conftUution ol every effencc; 
for unlcfs ic was many and various it 
could not be all things, and it could not 
be reafon : but reafon is different confi- 
dered in refpeCl: to itfelf, and the great- 
eft difference appears to be contrariety. 
If reafon then is fomething different, 
and that which is different is produdtive 
of fotnething, that which it produces 
muft certainly be more different than 
itfelf ; and confequently whatever is the 
extremity of its produftions muft necef- 
farily be of a contrary nature : and rea- 
fon will be perfeift if it caufes itfelf to 
be not only a certain difference, but a 
multitude of contrary natures. 

Since reafon therefore is primarily 
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what its effed is fecondarily, its prodm 
more or lefs contrary t 
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each other in proportion to their dil- 
tance from their fource. Indeed this 
fenfible world is lefs one than reafon, its 
artificer, and is, on this account, endued 
with a nature more various, and replete 
with contraries. Eefides, the defire of 
life is more vehement, and the love 
more ardent, by which particulars arc 
wrapped into one. But lovers often de- 
ftroy the objcds of love through the 
avidity of peculiar good, when fuch 
fubjefls are obnoxious to corruption; 
befides, the natural love of a part to the 
whole draws every thing within the 
fphere of its attradion to the whole. 
Hence both good and evil arc led 
through contraries in a beautiful order. 
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by an art, as it were, iitniiar to that of 
one leaping in a dance, of which wc af- 
firm the one part to be good and the 
other to be evil, and fo the whole to be 
beautifully difiiofed. But they will no 
longer appear to any one to be evil ; 
and perhaps nothing hinders; on this 
hypothefis, that feme particulars may 
be evil ; though it will follow from 
hence that they are not evil from them- 
felvcs. Perhaps alfo, pardon is to be 
granted to the evil, unlefs reafon itfelf 
determines to whom pardon is to be 
granted, and to whom not. But reafon 
fo operates that fhe is not ignorant of 
fuch as are evil, and confequently de- 
termines that the wicked, as fuch, are 
not to be pardoned. And if one part 
of reafon is a good man, and another an 
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evil one, the evil forms the greater part. 
So that the conftitution of the univerfc 
refembles that of a play, where the poet 
appoints fome parts for the aiftors, but 
ufes others according to their peculiar 
nature : for the poet is not the caufc 
that one is firft in ability in the play, 
another fecond, and again that another 
ranks as the third ; but diftributing the 
reafons pertaining to each, he afterwards 
afligns an order peifeitly accommodated 
to every one. Hence a place is deftined 
to each, as well good as evil, in a man- 
ner moft becoming and fit. Each there- 
fore proceeds according to nature and 
reafon in the part deftined to each, in 
a becoming manner, obtaining the place 
which he chofe ; afterwards he pro- 
nounces and a£ts, at one time, works 
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anJ words which arc profane, and at 
another fuch as are contrary; for the 
players were affcifled in fome particular 
mode previous to the drama into which 
they infert their peculiar manners. In 
the dramatic fcenes of men the poet dif- 
tributes his reafons to every adt, while 
the power of performing well or ill en- 
tirely depends on the a6lors ; for this 
province belongs to them independent 
of the words of the poet. But in that 
true poem the world, that which men 
repeat according to their part, is adorned 
with foul pofftffing a forming nature: 
and as the players are decorated by the 
poet with peculiar characters, and arc 
clothed either with faffron-coloured, or 
nigged garments, fo, under the direc- 
tiOT of r>'afon, the great mundane poet. 
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perfonated foul is not left to the bl'iiid 
guidance of chance; for fouls are intro- 
duced on the flage of the world accord- 
ing to reafon, and are allotted charafters 
accommodaced to each, in fuch a man- 
ner, that the mundane tragedy or co- 
medy may be beautifully performed. It 
lifcewife introduces itfelf into the drama 
in fuch a manner as accords with univer- 
fal reafon, and afterwards pronounces 
certain aflions, and whatever elfe the 
foul performs from its natural difpofition, 
after the manner of fotne particular 
fong. And as the voice or figure of the 
aiftors is of itfelf beautiful or bafe, and 
is either the fource of gracefulnefs to 
the poem, or mingles with it fome de- 
ie& of voice, and yet does not make 
the play different from what it was be- 
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fore, though it appears by this means 
defi.6tive; but the poet, who is the au- 
thor of the drama, performing ihe of- 
fice of a good judge, rejefts one of the 
performers, blaming him according to 
his demerit, but promoies another to 
greater honours, and, if he has it in his 
power, to a more excellent aft, but ano- 
ther if poffible to one that is interior; — 
in the fame manner foul, entering into 
this univerfal poem the world, becomes 
a part of its plajful fcenes, and brings 
with itfelf the ability of performing iis 
part properly or amifs. In its entrance 
too it is annexed to the order of the 
reft, and fince every other nature is al- 
lotted a part diftinft from foul and its 
peculiar duties, it is defervedly rewarded 
with honour, or punKhed with dilgrace. 
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Befides, to the aiSors in this mundane 
play there is allotted a much greater 
fcope for exertion, as conftituted in a 
place more ample than the meafure of a 
fcene; efpecially fince the author of the 
univerfe gave them authority, and 3 
greater power, for the purpofe of pro- 
curing many fpecles of manners, gef- 
tures, and places. Souls therefore de- 
fine the meafure of ignominy and ho- 
nour from the variety of manners which 
they exhibit; where the habitatlcns of 
each are accommodated to iheir parti- 
cular manners, fo as to harmonize with 
the reafon of the univerfe, accommo- 
dating to every one his ftation according 
to the decifions of jufticc : juft as every 
chord in a harp is ftreiched in a proper 
and convenient place, and in an ortier 
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beft adapted for the reafon of founding, 
and in fuch a manner as the power of 
each fupphes. For thus the beautiful 
and becoming flourilhes in the whole 
when every part is difpofed where it h 
proper, founding indeed diflbnant in 
darknefs, and in Tartarus: fince among 
thefe it is beautiful thus to found. 
Hence the whole is at laft beautiful, not 
if every thing is as a ftone, but if every 
patt conferring a proper tone rightly 
conduces to one entire harmony; that 
which is but a part indeed founding life, 
yet more debile, inferior, and remote 
from pcrfeftion; as in a pipe one voice 
alone is not fofficient, but belides this a 
lelTer and more debile one is required, 
to the perfect conlbnance of the pipe ; 
becaufe the melody is divided into on- 
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equal parts, and the fingle tones are un- 
equal amongft tliemfelveSj but one pcr- 
feft harmony refults from the union of 
all : for univerfal reafon is one, but is 
diftributed into things not equal ; from 
whence arifes the diverfity of ficuations, 
feme better and others worfe, and the 
agreement of fouls unequal with places 
that are unequal; correfponding to the 
diffimilitude of a pipe, or fome other 
mufical inftrument. Souls hkewife refide 
in places correfponding to their variety, 
framing indeed peculiar notes in every 
fitualion, but harmonizing as well with 
particular places as the univerfe; fo that 
even the tune which a foul fings difcov- 
dant to herfelf is melodious to the whole; 
and what happens to particular fouls 
contrary to nature, happens according 
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to nature to tlie univerfe : nor does the 
leflcr tone harmonize lefs with the whole 
than the greater ; nor does he who fings 
more unaptly by himfelf render the 
whole on this account more diffonant; 
as a vicious plebeian (if we may ufe an- 
other example) does not render a city 
worfe which is inftituted by laws equita- 
ble and juft; for a man of this kind is 
often neceffary in the city, and is rightly 
placed with refpeft to the order of the 
whole. 



But fouls are better or worfc, partly 
becaufe unequal from the beginning, 
and partly from other caufes ; for thefe 
.in a competent proportion correfpond 
with the reafon of the univerfe, fince 
both in reafon and in the genus of fouls 
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a diftribution is made into unequal parts. 
But it is neceflarj' to confider fecond and 
third orders of fouls; and again that the 
fame foul does not always aft according 
to the fame pans of i[felf. But we muft 
again confider the fubjeft as follows; for 
the prefent difputation requires many 
things for the fake of explication. Let 
us confider, therefore, whether in this 
mundane play it is not ncceflary to in- 
troduce aftors who pronounce fomething 
of themfelves independent of the words 
of the poet ; as if the writing of the 
poet was of itfelf imperfeft, which the 
aftors fupply by filling thofe places 
which perhaps the poet left vacant ; or 
are they not rather parts of the poet, the 
author, who forefaw what the aftors 
would fupply, that fo he might be able 
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to connedl the fubfequent parts in a re- 
giilai- fucceflion ? For all things which 
proceed fuccelCveiy in the univerfe, and 
even puifue works that are evil, rightly 
confift from reafoDS, and are every where 
diftributed according to reafon; as when, 
in confequcnce of adultery or a rape, 
children are produced in a natural order, 
and fometimcs, perhaps, men of the 
greateft abilities and virtues ; ant} wheo 
cities are fubverted by the works of the 
evil, more excellent cities rife out of 
the former ruins. If then this introduc- 
tion of fouls fupplying the vacant parts 
is abfurd, and the works of thefe are 
both good and evil, does it not follow 
that we deprive reafon of the authority 
of producing good, by taking entirely 
from it all communion with evil ? What 



likewife fhould prevent our afferting that 
as the manners of the players make a 
part of the drama, fo -the adors in this 
mundane play make a part of that reafon 
which flourillies every where in the iini- 
verfe, in which all that is honed or bafe 
is included ; Co that a progreiBon from 
reafon takes place in the fame manner as 
in the feveral aftors of a play, by which 
this mundane fyftem becomes more per- 
feft, and all things are comprehended 
in its embrace, and in reafon, its great 
artificer ? But, you will fay, on what 
account do the eifefls of evil fublift ? 
Befides, on this fuppofition, nothing but 
more divine fouls will be feen in the 
univerfe, but all will be parts of reafon; 
and either all reafons will be fouls, or if 
this is denied, what caufe can be af- 
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figncd why fome reafons will be fouls^ 
but others xeafons only^ when at the 
fame time univerfal reafon is a certain 
foul? 
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If, previous to a ferious inquiry into 
nature, we fliould jocofely, as it were, 
affirm, that all things defire contempla- 
tion, and verge to this as their end, not 
only rational animals, but thofe deftitut^ 
of reafon, the nature of plants, and 
earth, the mother of them all; like- 
wife that all things purfue contempla* 
tion, as far as the natural capacitjr pf 
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each permits, but that feme things con-' 
template and purfue contemplation dif- 
ferently from others, fome in reality and 
fome by imitation beholding only the 
image ; if we fliould affirm all this, fliall 
we not appear to advance a doftrine en- 
tirely new ? Perhaps, if this were the 
cafe, we (hall incur no danger while we 
trifle in our own concerns ; or may we 
not fay rtiat we who trifle and joke in 
the prefent cafe contemplate? and that 
we and all others who joke and trifle 
perform this through a defire of contem- 
plation ? So that it will appear, whether 
it is a boy or a man who trifles, or feri- 
oufly fludies, the one ftudies, and the 
other trifles and jokes, for the fake of 
contemplation ; as alfo thaf: every adtion 
earnefl^ly tends to conten^plation, fuch as 
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are neceffary protrafting for a longer 
time fpeculation to externals, but more 
liberal adions leading to it in a (horter 
time; and that both together operate 
through a defire of fpeculation — But 
this more opportunely afterwards. Let 
us now confider what is the fpeculation 
of earth, and trees, and plants, and af- 
ter what manner we may be able to 
reduce that which is produced in thefp 
info the energy of fpeculation ; an4 
laftly, hpw nature, which is faid to be 
void of imagination and reafon, poffefles 
contemplation in herfelf, and yet ope- 
rates &om coj^itemplation which Ihe does 
not poffefs. 

TJiat nature then is not endued with 
hands and feet, nor any inftrument either 
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adventitious or allied to herfelf, but that 
matter is neceffary, in which flie ope- 
rates, and which (he reduces into form, 
is almoft obvious to every one : nor is it 
to be thought that nature produces her 
work, as it were, by impelling and 
prefling; for what impulfion or preflure 
could effect various and ornniforni co- 
lours and figures ? Since thofe who form 
images out of wax, and by beholding a 
pattern are fuppofed to operate fimijar 
to nature, could not produce colours, 
unlefs they procured thefe external to 
their work. It is therefore worth while 
to confider whether, as among operators 
of fuch arts, it is neceffary fomething 
ihould remain within the foul, according 
to whofe permanency they fabricate with 
their hands; in tike manner there fl-ould 
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be fomething of tliis kind in nature, 

which is a certain permanent power, fa- 
bricating without the tniniftry of hands, 
the whole of which is pertnanent and 
fixed ; for it does not require fome parts 
of itfelf to abide and others to be moved, 
for matter is that which is there moved, 
but of nature nothing is in motion, or 
that which moves will not be the firft 
mover, and confequently will not be 
nature, but that which abides imtnove-: 
able in the whole. But forac one may 
objcft, that reafon indeed remains im- 
moveable, but that nature is different 
from reafon and is moved ; but if they 
fpeak of the whole of nature, this alfo 
will be reafon, but if a part of it is im- 
moveable this alfo Ihall be reafon ; for 
ic is neceffary that nature fhould be 
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torm, and not a compofite from matter 
and form ; for what need has nature of 
a cold or a hot matter ? fince matter, 
which is the fubjefl: of fabrication, brings 
thefe in its capacity, whether its nature 
is of this kind, or rather, previous to its 
affumptJon of quality, it is affeifted by 
reafon : for it is not requifite that fire 
(hould approach, but reafon, in order 
that matter may become fire, which is 
an evident argument that in animals and 
plants the feminal reafons are eiFeftive 
of all things, and that nature is reafon, 
which generates another reafon as its 
offspring, while it tranfmits fomething 
to its fubjefl:, abiding in the mean time 
permanent in itfelf Reafon, therefore, 
extrinfically produced according to vifi- 
ble form, is the laft reafon, generated, 
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as it were, in the (hade of the firft, def- 
titute of life, and incapable of forming 
another rcafon ; but reafon endued with 
life, and which is, as it were, the filler 
of diat which fabricates form, and pof- 
fe0ing the fame power, generates that 
reafon which is laft in the effetft. But 
after what manner does nature operate, 
and how by operating can (he be faid to 
contemplate ? Indeed if (he operates as 
abiding, and abiding in herfelf, and is 
on this account reafon, flie is alfo con- 
templation ; for aiftion is accuftomed to 
be produced according to reafon, at the 
fame time being different from reafon ; 
but realbn atiifting and prefiding over 
aftion is not aSion. If then it is not 
a&ion, but reafon, it is a certain con- 
templation. Now in all reafons, that 
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which is the laft proceeds from contem- 
plation, and is called contemplation, be- 
caufe by this it is generated and received; 
but all reafons fuperior to this differ one 
from another ; and the one is not as na- 
ture but as foul, but the other is in na- 
ture, and is nature herfelf. But does 
nature operate from contemplation ? 
From contemplation entirely. But what 
if after a cenain manner (he contem- 
plates herfelf? for ftie is the effect of 
contemplation, and contemplative of 
fomething. But in what manner does 
her contemplation take place ? Indeed 
ihe ^oes not poflcfs a fpeculation pro- 
ceeding from a difcurfive realbn, or a 
confideration of her inherent forms: but 
why does (lie never confider thefe, (ince 
(he is a certain life, and reafon, and 
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f efficient capacity ? Is it becaufc to con* 
fider is not yet to poffefe? But if Ihc 
poffeffes thefe, becaufe pofleffing fti€ 
operates, fo that to be what (he is^ is the 
fame as to operate, and fuch as (he is^ 
fuch (he fabricates ; but (he is z^ certain 
contemplation, and, as it were, fpefta- 

* cle or theorem, for (he is reafbn. As 
far therefore as (he is fpeculation, and a 
fpeftacle, and reafon, fo for (he operates- 
Operation therefore appears to be a cer- 
tain contemplation, i. e. it is the eife<3: of 
contemplation ; fpeculation at the fame 
time abiding and not operating by difTe* 
rent modes, but becaufe contemplation 
being efFedive of different forms. 

But if any one (hould a(k nature for 
whofe (ake (he operates, if he wifties 
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to hear her fpeak, (he would anfwer as 
follows : it is not fit you Ihould interro- 
gate me, but it becomes you to undcr- 
(land in filence, even as I am filent, and 
not accuftomed to fpeak : but what is it 
you (hould underiland ? this, in the firil 
place, that whatever is produced is my 
fpeftacle, produced while I am filent, a 
fpeftacle naturally produced ; and that 
I, who fpring from a certain contempla- 
lion of this kind, poffefs a nature defi- 
rous of beholding : hence that which 
retains in me the office of a fpeculative 
power, produces a fpetftacle or theorem, 
in the fame manner as the geometrician, 
from fpeculating on his fcience, defcribes 
a variety of figures, yet the lines of 
bodies emanate from hence, not by my 
engraving them in matter, but drop, as 
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« were, from the energy of my contem- 
plation : indeed an affeftion is conftancly 
prefervcd in me for my mother, and the 
fources of my being, for they derive 
their origin from contemplation, and my 
generation is alfo deduced from fpecula- 
lion, fince while my parents, deftitute 
of aftion and being reafons greater and 
more exalted than myfelf, fpeculate 
themfeives, I am produced. But what 
are we to underftand by this fpeech of 
nature ? that nature herfelf is foul, pro- 
duced from a foul more powerful and 
vivid, and which ever poiTefles in herfelf 
tranquil fpeculation, neither verging to 
things fuperior nor inferior to herfelf; 
fo that ever abiding in her ftate, as far 
as her nature permits, through know- 
ledge and confent, flie knows what is pof- 
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wrior 10 herfelf, and without any farther 
inquiry, produces an agreeable and 
fplendid fpcdacle. And if any one is 
defirous of affigning to nature a certain 
apprehenfion or fenfation, he ought not 
to attribute to her a knowledge of the 
fame kind as that of other beings, but 
in the fame manner as if the knowledge 
of a man dreaming Ihould be compared 
with the perceptions of the vigilant: 
for contemplating her fpeiftacle iTie re- 
pofes; a fpeftacle produced in herfelf, 
becaufe Ihe abides in and with herfelf, 
and becomes her own fpeiflacle and a 
quiet contemplation, though more de- 
bile and obfcure ; for the foul from 
which flie is produced is endued with a 
more efficacious perception, and nature 
is only the image of another's contem- 
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plation. On this account, what is gene- 
rated by her is debile in the extreme, 
becaufe a debilitated fpeculation pro- 
duces a debile fpeftacle ; and hence it is 
that men, who are by nature more de- 
bile for the purpofes of contemplation, 
rufti into aftion, which Is nothing more 
than the fhadow of fpeculation and rea- 
fon ; for when the power of contempla- 
tion is wanting, and through the de- 
bility of the foul they are incapable of 
fufficiently beholding a mental fpeftacle, 
feeling a void' within of fomething 
which they defire to perceive, they fly 
to aiftion, that by this means they may 
at lead: difcern the Ihade of a fubftance 
they could not behold with the eye of 
the mind. Indeed, we every where find 
that operation and action are either the 
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dtbility or the confcquence of contem- 
plation; the debiiity indeed where no- 
thing is pofTcfled befidcs operation, but 
the confequence where an objefi of fpe- 
culation is poffeffed fupcrior to the pro- 
duced work ; for who bleffed with a 
found underftanding when capable of 
beholding truth itfelf would make it his 
principal ftudy to purfue the image of 
truth ? And the truth of this is evinced 
in boys naturally ftupid and dull, who, 
from their incapacity for learning and 
contemplation, rufh into mechanical 
aftions and arts. Since then we have 
conlidered in what manner the fabrica- 
tion of nature is a certain contemplation, 
let us next proceed to that foul which is 
fuperior to nature; for the contempla- 
tion of this foul, its ingenuity, its defirc 
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of learning and inquiry, and befides all 
this, a certain ilimulus arifing from its 
knowledge, produces a parturient and 
abundant fcecundity, fo that becoming 
a fpeiSacle throughout it generates ano- 
ther fpeftacle, in the lame manner as 
art operates, when full of fpeculativc 
forms it produces, as it were, a fmall 
art in a child, who poffelTes an image of 
all things, but in a different manner 
from his preceptor art ; fince he retains 
only obfcure and debile fpedbacles inca- 
pable from the beginning of affifting 
themfelves. The rational and fupreme 
part therefore of this foul abides on 
high, ever filled and illuftrated with (u- 
pernal good ; but its other part partici- 
pates of that which it participated from 
the firft in the firft participation; for life 
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always proceeds from life, fince energy 
runs through all things, and is not ah- 
fent from any part of the univerfe, but 
in its progrefs it permits its prior part to 
abide in its priftine ftate ; for if it en- 
tirely loft its principal part, energy would 
no longer be every where, but only in 
that in which it ends : nor is energy in 
progreffion equal to energy in a perma- 
nent ftate. If then it is neceflary enei^ 
fhould be generated through all things, 
it is alfo neceflary that no place fliould 
be found where energy is not prefent : 
but prior energy is always different from 
that which is pofterior. Energy too 
proceeds cither from contemplation or 
2(5tion, but firft from contemplation be- 
fore a&ion had a being, for a£idon could 
not be prior to contemplation. If this 
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be the cafe, it is neceffary ttiat one ene __ 
Ihould be more debile than another, but 
that each ibould be a contemplation; 
fo that every a^ion fubfifting according 
to contemplation, appears to be nothing 
elfe than a certain debile fpeculaiion ; 
for it is always ncceflary that whatever is 
generated Ihould be homogeneous, yet 
fo as to become gradually more infirm 
and debile by its dcfcent. Indeed all 
things proceed in a beautiful and quiet 
order, becaufe they do not require either 
contemplation or aftion extrinfically ap- 
pearing. The intelleftual foul of the 
world contemplates indeed a fubljme 
fpedlacle, and that which Ihe thus con- 
templates, becaufe it rlfes higher than 
foul, generates that which is pofterior 
to itfeJf, aad thus contemplation begets 




contemplation, fo that neither has fpecu- 
lation or fpeftacle any bound, and on 
this account they proceed through all 
things. For what (hould hinder their dif- 
fufion through all things ? fince in every 
foul there is the fame fpeflracle ; for it ia 
not circiimfcribed by magnitude, nor 
yet abides after the fame manner in all, 
and confequently does not fubfift after 
the fame manner in every part of the 
foul. Hence, according to Plato, the 
charioteer of the foul imparts to the 
horfes that which he fees, which the 
horfes receive as defirous of the things 
they perceive, for they do not receive 
the whole ; becaufe if they operate ac- 
cording to defirc they operate for the 
fake of what they defirc, and this is it- 
fdf a fpcftacle and fpeculation. 
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Aiflion therefore takes place for the 
fake of fpeculation and the confeqnent 
fpeiftacle, on which account the end of. 
all who aift is contemplation ; fo that 
what they are not able to obtain by the 
right way of proceeding, they attempt 
to gain by a winding purfuit. The fame 
takes place when following what they 
defire, and which they wifli to be pre- 
fent; not indeed prefent in fiich a man- 
ner that they cannot recognize it, but 
that they may acknowledge the thing 
acquired and view it prefent in the foul, 
as fituated there for the fake of behold- 
ing; becaufe they ever aft for the fake 
of good, of a good not exifting exter- 
nally but in themfelves, thus conftantly 
tend to the pofleffion of that good which 
arifes from action. But where can this 
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good abide? certainly in the foul; fo 
that adtion again returns into contem- 
plation : for that which is received in 
the foul, which is a certain reafon, what 
is it dfe but filent reafon ? and by how 
much the more it becomes reafon by fo 
much the more filent and the contrary ; 
for then it ads quietly, and being full 
requires nothing farther ; and contem- 
plation conftituted in a habit of this 
kind, intrinfically repofes, from a perfeft 
affurance of poffeffing. And by how 
much the more certain the affurance, 
by fo much quieter the contemplation ; 
which indeed rather reduces the foul 
into one, and on this account that which 
knows, as far as it knows, (for we are 
now treating the fubjefl: ferioully) paffes 
into one with the thing known ; for if 
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they are two, this will be one thing and 
that another; and on this account it will 
appear to be foroething adjacent, and 
this, which is twofold, will not as yet 
have contrafted a true familiaiity ; as 
when reafons refiding in the foul are 
unprolific. And hence it is neceflkry 
that reafon Ihould not be any thing ex- 
ternal but united to the foul of the 
learner, till it finds that which is peculiar 
and allied to itfelf. The foul therefore, 
when (he becomes familiar to reafon, 
produces and unfolds her latent reafons 
into energy ; for £he perceives what fhc 
previoufly poflelTed, and promulgates it 
as if different from hcrfelf, and full of 
thought beholds that which is different 
as if flie herfelf was difftient, although 
Ihe is reafon, and fubfills as a fubordi- 
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natc beholding a fuperior ititellcd: : for 
Ihe is noi full, but deficient of that 
which is fuperior, yet dwelling in quiet, 
fhe beholds the things fhe produces; for 
(he does not yet produce what flie has 
not received, but what (he produces flic 
tranfmits from a certain defe<ft in confi- 
deration, perceiving what fhe pofleflcs : 
but in adlons (he accommodates her in- 
ternal pofTcflions to externals, aid from 
her poffeffmg more abundantly than na- 
ture (he po(re(res more quietly, and is on 
this account more fpeculative. Again, 
becaufe (he does not perfeftly pofTefs 
Ihe is more de(irous of a perception of 
the thing beheld, and of a fpcculation 
ari(ing from difcurfive confideration ; 
but when (he leaves her fir(t habit and 
paffes into another, by a fubfequent 
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regrefs, (he again contemplatesj having 
fo far relinqiiiflied a part of herfelf; but 
while the other habit abides ftie has but 
little power to effect this in herfelf. 
Hence the worthy foul becomes reafon 
itfelf, and what it is in itfelf it demon- 
ftrates to others ; but with refpefi to it- 
felf it is fight ; for it is now coUcdted 
into one, and perfedlly quiet, not only 
fo far as pertains to externals, but with 
reference to itfelf, and is all things with- 
in itfelf. 



Hence then it truly appears that all 
things derive their being from contem- 
plation, and are contemplations, as well 
the things which truly exift as the things 
produced from them, viz. fpectacles 
formed from the fpeculations of true 




beings, and every where prefenting 
ilicmfelves either to the energies of 
fcnfc, of knowledge, or of opinion. 
Aftions too are directed to knowledge 
as their end, and defire affefts know- 
ledge. Generations likewife, originating 
frcMn fpeculation into form, and there 
ending, ceafc to fabricate any other con- 
templative fpecimen, and every where 
particular imitations of efficient caufes, 
produce fpeftacles and fpecies. Gene- 
rated fubftances likewife, imitations as 
it were of beings, declare that efficient 
caufes behold as their end, neither pro- 
duflions nor aflions, but the effeft itfejf, 
for this only purpofe, that it may be a 
fpedacle to beholders. 

But even our very thoughts defire to 
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behold, and prior to thefe the knksg 
whofe end is knowledge : and again 
before thefe nature herfelf, pofiefllng in 
herfelf reafon and a fpedacle, generates 
befides another reafon. So tliat from 
hence it appears^ that fince thofe natures 
which are the firft of all abide in con- 
templation, all the reft muft neceflarily 
defire contemplation as their end, fince 
that which is the principle of all thingi 
is propofed as their end. Hence when 
animals generate, the feminal reafons 
within ftimulate to produdion, the whole 
of which is the energy of contemplation, 
and a ftimuloiis defiring to fabricate 
many fpecies and various fpedtacles, and 
to fill all things with reafons, and, as it 
were, to be fixed in perpetual intuition ; 
for to produce any particular nature, is 
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to produce a certain form, and this is no 
other than entirely to fill all things with 
contemplation; befides, deviatipns from 
reftitude, which arife as well in genera- 
ted natures as in aftions themfelves, ap- 
pear to be nothing elfe than certain 
wanderings of the eyes of contempla- 
tive natures from the objefts of their 
perception : and a bad artificer appears 
fimilar to him who produces deformed 
forms. Laftly, lovers themfelves are 
particularly converfant in beholding, 
and eagerly rufii to the contemplation 
of form ; and thus much concerning 
nature, and the mode of her operation. 



But when contemplation raifes itfelf 
from nature to foul, and from this to in- 
telleft, the contemplations always be- 
coming more domeftic aiid familiar, and 
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united with the contemplating indivi- 
duals, (and the objeds of knowledge in 
the worthy' foul fubfift in the fame fub- 
jc&, as hafliening to intelleft itfelf) cer- 
tainly in intelleft, they are now botli 
one, not by a certain acquired famili- 
arity, as in the mofl: excellent foul, but 
they become one through ellence, and 
becaufe in intelletSl eflence is the fame 
with intelleiftion. For there it cannot 
be any longer faid that this is one thing 
and ibai another; for if this was ad- 
mitted, there muft be (bme other nature 
in which effence and intellection are 
one. It is requifite therefore that in 
intellect both fhould be truly one ; and 
this is no other than a vital contempla- 
tion, and not as a theorem fubfifting in 
another; for that which is vital in 
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another is not vital finom flfelfl Ifdiere* 
fore any tkcorem and inrelleckual coo- 
oeptioD Utcs, it is requifite that it (hoahl 
be a life neither T^ctable nor fenfiuTC, 
nor of any other animaftic nature; for 
intelle&k>ns are in a certain refpeft dif- 
ferent^ but one is a vegeuble, another a 
fenfitive, and laftly^ another an animaf- 
tic intelledion. But^ you will afk^ whf 
they are intelledions? I anfwetj becaufe 
they are reafons : and every life is a cer- 
tain intelledioD ; but one is more ob- 
fcure than another, in the fame manner 
as one life is more dcbile than another. 
But that which is more illudrious and 
ftrong is the firft life, and an intelled: 
one, and the firft. The firft intelleftion 
therefore is the firft life, and the fecond 
life is the fecond intelkdion, and the 
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laft life is the laft intelIe6lion ; all life 
therefore o/ this kind is alfo intellection. 
Some however may perhaps fay, that 
there are differences of life, but will 
not acknowledge that thefe are nothing 
more than diverfities of intelleftions, 
but will affert that fome lives are indeed 
intelledions, but others not, becaufe 
they by no means inquire in what the 
nature of life confifts. And here w« 
may obferve how our difcourfe again 
evinces that all things are contempla- 
tions; for fince every thing lives in a' 
more perfect or imperfeft degree, and 
all life is intelle&ion, it neceffarily fol- 
lows that every thing is a certain con- 
templation; for contemplation and in- 
telleftion are one. If therefore the moft 
true life is a life according to intclli- 
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gcnce, and this U the &me with die 
moft true intelligence, hence the mofk 
true inielligeDce lives ; and a theoty and 
theorem of this kind are vital, and life, 
and theie two are together one. After 
what manner then is this one many ? 
Perhaps becaufc it does not coDtemplate 
that which is one ; for when it (pecu- 
lates tbe one, it docs not behold it as 
one; for if this was the cafe it would 
not become intellca: but beginning in- 
deed as one, it docs not abide as it be- 
gan, but latently becomes many, as if 
heavy with the multitude with which it 
is pregnant, and evolves itfelf as willing 
to poflefs all things, though it would be 
much better for it to be defticute of 
fuch a wifh ; for thus it becomes the fe- 
cond, in the fame manner as a circle 
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unfolding itfelf from its impartible fub- 
fiftence becomes both a figure and a 
plane, and a circumference, center, and 
lines, fome of which are fituated up- 
wards, and others downwards ; its prin- 
cipal indeed being of a fuperior, but 
the reft of an inferior nature. It is re- 
quifite therefore that intellect, which is 
as well all things as of all, (hould con- 
fift of parts, each of which is every and 
all ; for unlefs this is admitted, it will 
poflefs fome part which is not intelleft, 
and thus it will be compofed from non- 
intelleftuals, and will be a certain for- 
tuitous heap, requiring affiftance from 
all things in order that it may become 
intelledt. But becaufe every part of in- 
telled is all things, it is on this account 
infinite ; and hence when any thing in- 
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trinfically emanates from its nature, that 
which emanates fuffers no diminution, 
becaufe this alfo is all things : nor yet 
is that diminiQied which is the fource of 
the emanation, becaufe it is not a com- 
pofition from a multitude of parts. 

And fuch is the fubftance of intelled, 
on which account it is not the firft of 
all things ; but it is requiiGte that there 
fliould be fomething fuperior to intel- 
led:, (for the fpeculation of which we 
have undertaken the preceding difcourfe) 
and this becaufe multitude is always pof- 
terior to the one : but intelleft is num- 
ber, and the principle of number is 
unity. Intelledt likewife is both intel- 
left and intelligible, and is therefore at 
the fame time two ; but it is requifite to 
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receive fomething prior to thefe twd. 
What then (hall we call this fomething ? 
Shall we call it intelled only? But to 
every intelledt that which is intelligible 
is conjoined ; and unlefs it is conjoined 
it cannot be intelleft. If therefore that 
which is firft is not intelled, but flies 
both from intelleft and intelligible, it 
follows that the nature which is prior tQ 
thefe two is fuperior to intelleft. But, 
you will fay, what hinders it from being 
intelligible only ? I anfwer, this, that the 
intelligible always fubfifts in conjunftion 
with intelleft. If then it is neither in- 
telled: nor intelligible, what can it be ? 
Certainly that from which intelledt, and, 
together with intelledt, intelligible pro- 
ceeds. What then is this principle, and 
what refemblance can we form of him 
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in the phantafy ? for he will either be 
fomething inleliigent or non-inteiiigent; 
but if intelligent he will be intelled; 
and if non-intelligent he will be igno- 
rant of hitnfclf, and will appear to be 
nothing venerable and divine. For 
tliough we (hould fay that he is the good 
it/elf, and the moft fimple of all things, 
we (hall not aflert any thing perfpicuous 
concerning his nature; fince we (hall 
not by this means po(refs an objeft which 
can be perceived by the eye of cogita- 
tion. Belides, lince it is through and 
with intelled that intelligent natures de- 
rive their knowledge of other things,, 
by what collefted intuition can we per- 
ceive a nature exalted above inteJleift it- 
felf ? We aiifwer, that this can only be 
accoinplKhcd by fomething refident in 



our fouls as much as poffible fimilar to 
ihe firft; for we poffefs in our inmoft 
receffes fomeching of this exalted na- 
ture; or rather, there is not any thing 
endued with a power of participating 
this fii-ft god in which he does not 
abide. Indeed wherever any thing fnb- 
(ifts capable of receiving this divine prin- 
ciple it participates fomething from 
ihcnce : juft as if a voice fliould occupy 
a folitary place, and together with this 
folitude a number of men ; for then in 
whatever part the car is placed the whole 
voice is received, and yet again not the 
whole. What is it then which, by ap- 
plying our intelleft, we receive ? But 
perhaps it is rcquifice for this purpofe 
that intellcdt thould turn itfelf behind, 
and fince it has a countenance on both 
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fides, that it ftiould leave itfelf behind, 
and, in order to furvey ihe good, be 
careful left u become intelled, compre- 
hending all things; for inielledt is the 
foft life, and an energy confifting in a 
difcurfive proccffion through all things : 
in a difcurfive energy I fay, not confift- 
ing in an extended tranfition, but in a 
iranfit already finifhed and full. If 
therefore intelleifl is life, and a tranfi- 
lion, and poflVfles all things, not con- 
fufedly hut in the mod exaft manner, 
(for if it poflVU'ed them indiftiniaiy, it 
would likewil'e poflefs iheiii imperfetHy) 
it is neceflary that intelleifl fiiould de- 
pend on another nature, which is no 
longer converfant with a difcurfive ener- 
gy, but is the principle of tranfition, 
the fource of life, and the origin of in- 
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telleft, and of all things. For the prin- 
ciple is not all things^ but rather all 
things flow from the principle; while 
the principle itfelf is neither all things, 
nor any one particular of all things, that 
It may generate all things; nor is it mul- 
titude, but the principle of multitude; 
for that which generates is every where 
more fimple than that which is gene* 
rated. If therefore the principle of all 
things generates intelleft, it is neceflary 
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that this principle fliould be more fim- 
ple than intelleft. But if any one thinks 
that the good itfelf is both one and all 
things, he will either be all things, ac- 
cording to every one of all things fepa- 
rately, or he will be all things collec- 
tively. But if he is all things accumu- 
lated together, he will be pofterior to 
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all things; for if he was prior to all 
things he muft be fomething different 
from all things. But if all things fub- 
fift together with him he will not be the 
principle : it is, however, requifite that 
he fliould be the principle, and prior to 
all things, that all things may fubfift 
pofterior to his nature. But if he fub- 
fifts according to each particular of all 
things, in the firft place, one thing will 
be the fame with one another through- 
out the univerfe ; and in the next place, 
all things will fubfift together, and all 
diverfity and diftinftion will be de- 
ftroyed : and hence it appears, that he 
is not any one of all things, but fubfifts 
prior to all things. 

What then (hall we fay he is? The 
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power of all things, without whofe fub- 
fillence the univerfality of things would 
never have had a being; nor would in- 
telleiS: have been, which is the firft: and 
univerfal life; for that which fubfifts 
above life is the caufe of life ; fince the 
energy of life, which is all things, is not 
the fiiit, but emanates from this princi- 
ple as its ineffable fountain. Conceive 
then a fountain poffeiTing no other prin- 
ciple, but icnparting itfelf to all rivers, 
without being cxhaufted by any one of 
them, and abiding quietly in icfelf ; but 
the dreams which emanate from this 
fountain, before they flow in different 
direiSions, as yet abiding together, and, 
as it were, already knowing what rivu- 
lets will proceed from their defluxioiis: 
or conceive the life of a mighty tree. 
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propagating itfelf ihrougli the whole 
tree, the principle at the fame time re- 
maining without being divided through 
the whole, but, as it were, eftablilhed in 
the root: this then will afford an univcr- 
fal and abundant life to the tree, but 
will abide icfelf, without multiplication, 
and fubfifting as the principle of multi- 
tude. Nor is it wonderful that this 
(hould be the cafe, though at the fame 
lime it is wonderful how the multitude 
of life Ihould originate from non-multi- 
tude; and how it is impoflible that mul- 
titude Ihould exift, unlefs prior to multi- 
tude, fomething which is not multitude 
fubfifted; for the principle cannot be 
divided into the whole of things, fince 
if it was divided the univerfe would im- 
mediately be deftroyed : nor would it 
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ever have been generated, if the priiv- 
ciple had not abided in himfelf, and 
was npc different from the univerfality 
rf things* Hence redudion every where 
takes place into that which is one^ and 
in every thing there is a certain one, to 
which that thing is reduced; and this 
univerfe is reduced into a one prior to it- 
felf, but which is not fimply the one^ 
and this is the cafe till we arrive at that 
which is perfeftly and fimply one ; and 
this is no longer referred to another. 
Indeed, by receiving the one of a tree, 
the one of foul, and the one of the uni- 
verfe, we (hall every where receive that 
which is moft powerful and venerable ; 
bjut if we receive the one of true beings, 
that is, the principle, fountain, and 
power of reality, Ihall we be diffident 
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and fufpci^ that it is nothing ? Indeed it 
is no one of the natures of which it is 
the principle; and it is fuch that nothing 
can be predicated of its nature, neither 
being, nor effence, nor life; for it is in- 
comprehenfibly raifed above thefe. But 
if by taking away being you are able to 
apprehend this ineffable nature, you will 
immediately be filled wkh aftoniflimcnt, 
and direifting yourfelf towards him, and 
purfuing his latent retreats till you re- 
pofe in his folitary deity, you will now 
behold him by a vifion perfeftly fimplc 
and one; and having beheld him, you 
may conceive his magnitude from the 
beings which fubfift pofterior to his 
nature, and through its all-producing 
power. Befides, confider after this man- 
ner, fince intelleft is a certain fight, and 
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is fight perceiving, hence it is a power 
which has already proceeded into ener- 
gy ; it contains therefore fomething cor- 
refponding to matter, and fomething 
analogous to form, as hkewife vifion 
according to energy. But by the matter 
of intelleft, I mean that which fubfifts 
among intelligibles ; fince vifion accord- 
ing to energy poffefles a twofold pro- 
perty : it was one therefore prior to its 
vifion; and hence one is made two, and 
two one. To fenfible vifion, indeed, ple- 
nitude, from a fenfible object, and its 
own perfedion, as it were, arrives; buc 
it is the good which fills the vifion of in- 
telleft ; for if intelleft were the one itfelf, 
what occafion would there be for it either 
to fee or energize in any refpeft ? For 
other natures indeed poiTefs an energy 
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tbcre&xc 70a pcoaooDce tit gmd, foa 
flwuld be ckt£iI to a^ oodnag dfe nt 
four ioLtUt&aai cooccpdoos i Sxi£ you 
add iaj thing, foa immctlntely dcdm 
that the namre to wfaick you hz\e aided 
Ibnuihmg is dcftkute ; and oa this ac- 
count you ought not to coajoio mtellt- 
gence, left you Ibould by this means add 
fooietbing foreign, and produce two 
things, inSelU£l and the good. Intelle& 
indeed requires the fubfilleiice of ibegoad^ 
but the good is by no means indigent 06 
intctleft ; and on this account intellcft, 
purfuing the good, poffeffes the form of 
good, and is perfefted by the good; while 
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the form refidcnt in intcllea proceed*, 
from the good, and is endued with a bo- 
niform nature. But from the veftigie of 
the good, which is beheld in intelleft, 
we ought to eftimatc the dignity of its 
exemplar, confidering its reality from ' 
the imprefled veftigie of Its nature, 
which intelleft contains. It is from this 
impreffion therefore that intelleft fees 
and pofleffes; and on this account there 
is always a defire in intelleft, and intel- 
Icft is perpetually defiring and purfuing. 
But the good itfslf is without defire ; for 
what Ihould it defire ? Nor does it pur- 
fue any thing ; for it has never defired i 
it is not therefore intellcft, for in this 
there is defire, and an intimate conjunci 
tion with its own all-various form. In- 
telled indeed is beautiful, and the molt 
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beautiful of all things, being fituated 
in a pure light and in a pure fplendor, 
and comprehending id itfclf the nature 
of beings, of which indeed this our 
beautiful material world is but the flia- 
' dow and image; but intelled, that true 
intelligible world, is fituated in univer- 
fal fplendor, Uving in itfelf a blefled 
life, and containing nothing unintelli- 
gible, nothing dark, nothing without 
meafure; which divine world whoever 
perceives, will be immediately aHonifh. 
ed, if, as is rcquifice, he profoundly and 
intimately merges himfelf into its inmofl: 
recefl'es, and becomes one, with its all- 
beauteous nature. And as he who dili- 
gently furveys the heavens, and con- 
templates the fplendor of the ftars> 
Ihould immediately think, upon and 
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fearch after their artificer, (o it is requi- 
fite that he who beholds and admires 
the intelligible world, ftiould diligently 
inquire after its author, in vefti gating 
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who he is, where he refides, and how 
he produced ftich an offspring as intel- 
left, a fon beautiful and pure, and full 
of Tiis ineffable fire. But his father is 
neither intelleft nor a fon, but fuperior 
to both; for intelled: has a pofterior fub- 
liftence, and is indigent of nourifhment 
and intelligence, being fituated the next 
in order to that nature which is fuperior 
to every kind of want. Intelledt, however, 
poffeffes true plenitude and intelligence, 
becaufe it poffeflfes the firft of all things ; 
but that which is prior to intelleft, is 
neither indigent nor pofTeffes; for if this 
were the cafe, it would not be the good it/elf. 
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Often when by an intelleftual 
energy I am roufed from body, and 
converted to myfelf, and being feparated 
from externals, retire into the depths of 
my eflence, I then perceive an admira- 
ble beauty, and am then vehemently 
confident that I am of a more excellent 
condition than that of a life merely ani- 
fnal and terrene. For then efpecially I 
energize according to the beft life^ and 
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become the fame wich a nature truly di- 
vine : being eftabliflied in this nature, I 
arrive at that tranlcendcnt energy by 
which I am elevated beyond every other 
intelligible, and fijc myfelf in this fub- 
lime eminence, as in a divinely ine^ble 
harbour of repofe. But after this blefled 
abiding in a divine nature, falling from 
intelleft into the difcurfive energy of 
reafon, I am led to doubt how formerly 
and at prcfcnt my foul became inti- 
mately conncftcd with a corporeal na- 
ture; fince in this deific ftate flie ap- 
pears fuch as Ihe is in herfelf, although 
inverted with the dark and ever-flowing 
nature of body. Hcraclius therefore 
exhorts us to inquire into the caufe of 
this defcent, and places certain neceflary 
viciflitudes from contraries into contra- 
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ries; he likewifc fpcaks of a path up- 
wards and downwards, and refts in this 
progreffive mutation ; obfcurely intima- 
ting, that to labour perpetually in the 
lame purfuit, produces intolerable wea- 
rinefs and fatigue. But in die courfe of 
this inquiry, he feems to fpeak from fi- 
militudes, and by thefe means negle^ 
to unfold his meaning clearly to our 
view; fo that it is perhaps requifite to 
inquire of him again, in the fame man- 
ner as he by inquiiy obtained the objedt 
of his purfuit. Befides, Empedocles, 
when he afferts that there is a law ap- 
pointing offending fouls to fall into thefe 
inferior regions, and when he fays of 
himfelf, 

I ficd from deity and heav'nly light, 

To Icrve mad difcoid in the realms of night. 
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he delivers as much on this fubjcft in 
ajnigmas, as is ufual with Pythagoras 
and his followers, as well in this, as in 
other inquiries of difEcult inveftigation : 
to whicit we may add , that Empedocles 
becomes more obfcure through his poe- 
tical compoficion. But the divine Plato 
next prefents himfelf to our view, who 
has fpoken many and beautiful things 
concerning the foul, and its defcent into 
body, fo that we may reafonably hope 
to receive from him fome clear informa- 
tion in this arduous affair. What then 
does this philofopher affert? Indeed he 
does not appear to be every where uni- 
form in his aflertions, and on this ac- 
count his meaning is not obvious to all. 
But in the firfl: place he every where 
defpifes the whole of a fenfible nature. 
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and condemns the commerce of the foul 
with body; aflerting that it is confined 
in bonds, and buried in body as in a 
fcpulchre. He likewife venerates the 
faying which is delivered in the arcana 
of facred myfteries, that the foul is 
placed here as in a priibn, fecured by a 
guard. And again, a den with Plato, 
as a cavern according to Empedocles, 
fignifies, as it appears to me, this vifible 
univerfe; where a folution from thefc 
bonds, and an afcent from this den, is, 
fays he, in the foul a progre/Tion to an 
intelligible nature. Befides in the Phs- 
drus he confiders the defluxion of the 
wings to be the caufe of the foul's dc- 
fcent to this terreftrial abode; where 
certain periods bring the foul again to 
earth, after it has afcended to its priftine 
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and proper abotie. Likewifc divine 
judgements, lots, fortuaes, and neceffi- 
ticSf caufe other fouls to ddccnd; and 
ia all tt^iele be appears to btame die con- 
nedioa of the (bul with body, as dero- 
^iog from the true perfeftion of its 
nature. But in the Timaeus, difcourfing 
concerning the univerfe, be both praifes 
the world and calls it a blefled god, and 
afleris that foul was given to the unlvcrfe 
by its beneficent ardficer, that it might 
poffefa an incelleiftual condition; fince 
it is requifite that the world fhould be 
intelledtual, which cannot take place 
without the intervention of foul. Hence 
foul was infufed into the univerfe by the 
demiurgus on this account ; and each of 
out fouls was in a fimilar manner inferted 
'tabody, as neceffary to the per£e(9]icm 
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of the whole. For it is rcquifite that a& 
many and limilar genera of animals 
fliould be contained in the fenfible, at 
abide in the intelligible world. 



So that while we inquire of Plato con- 
cerning our foul, we are necefliirily led 
to inveftigalc how foul itfelf became 
conncdted with body, and what we ought 
to affert concerning the nature of the 
world, in which foul is placed for the 
fake of difpenfing corporeal affairs, whe- 
ther fpontaneoufly, or by compulfion, 
or according to fome other peculiar 
mode of fubfiftence. It is likewife ne- 
ceffary to inquire concerning the fabri- 
cator of thefe, whether he aAs in a 
manner perfeftly right, or after the 
manner of our fouls, which peihaps are 
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neccflarily obliged, while governing in- 
ferior bodies, to penetrate profoundly 
into their eflence, in order to vanquifb 
their refifling and ever-flowing condi- 
tion. For every particular body is of a 
diflipated nature, and tends to a certain 
place as its appointed habitation : but 
in the univerfe all things are naturally 
eftablilhcd in their proper receptacle, as 
in an immutable bound. Befides, our 
bodies require an abundant and anxious 
attention, as fubjetS to a variety of fo- 
reign events, as expofed to a multitude 
of wants, and as requiring perpetual 
defence from the extreme difficulty and 
danger to which they are neceflarily ex- 
pofed. But the body of the world as 
perfeft and fclf-fufScient, and fuflering 
nothing contrary to its nature, is go- 
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verned by the moll eafy attention add 
command, and perpetually abides in a 
condition agreeable to the will of its in- 
forming foul ; fo that it is neither excited 
by dcfire, nor agitated by any perturba- 
tions; for nothing departs from its na- 
ture, nor again accedes to it, as if indi- 
gent of neceffary good. Hence Plato 
afferts, that our fouls, when they arc 
perfeftly eftabliftied with the foul of the 
world, will be likewife perfeift, reign on 
high, and govern the univerfe itfetf; 
for when they are neither abfent from the 
world, nor yet profoundly merge them- 
felves in body, nor arc any longer of a par- 
tial condition, then becoming, as it were, 
the intimate affociatcs of the mundane 
foul, they govern the univerfe without 
kbour and fatigue. So that it is not 
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evil for the foul to confer, in a certaiil 
refpect, bdng, ard a blefled ftate of ex- 
iftence oh the body; for all providential 
attention to inferior natures, does not 
prevent the provident infpedtor frorri 
perfevering in the beft condition of be* 
ing; iince the providence of the uni- 
vcrfe is twofold, viz. univerfal and par- 
ticular ; and the univerfal indeed adorns 
all things with an authority free from 
anxiety, and with a government truly 
royal and fupreme; but the particular 
providence operating as it were with a 
manual artifice, fills the artificer with 
the condition of his work, and contami- 
nates him with its peculiar imbecility 
and diffipated fubfiftence. But the di- 
vine foul always governing the univerfe 
in fuch a manner as to tranfcend an in- 
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ferior nature, and at the fame time tranf- 
mit an ultimate progreflion of power 
into the reccfles of that which is fubor- 
dinate, prevents any one from accufing 
divinity, as if it had placed the univerfal 
foul in that which is abjeft and bafe. 
Add too, that foul will never be de- 
prived of this natural enjoyment, fince 
it poffefled it from eternity, and will 
continue to poflefs it through all the 
following periods of exiftence; and this 
not as an employment contrary to its 
nature, fince it is ever prefent to the 
world, without any temporal origin of 
its providential exertions. Plato like- 
wife aflerts that the fouls of the ftars arc 
alfeiSed in the fame manner to their fub- 
jefl: bodies as the foul of the world ; for 
be conCders the motions of their bodies 
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as fubfiiUng according to the circulattonj 
of foul, and at the fame time he pre- 
ferves to them a felicity accommodated 
to their natures : for there are two par- 
ticulars through which he condemns the 
commerce of the foul with body; one, 
becaufe it becomes a hindrance to its 
intelledhial energies, and the other be- 
caufe it fills the foul with a deftruftive 
rout of pleafures, delires> and griefs; 
neither of which inconveniences can 
happen to the foul which has not yet 
merged herfelf in the dark penetralia of 
body, nor paflcd into a private and li- 
mited condition. But, on the contrary, 
a foul of this exalted kind becomes con- 
nected with a body which is neither ex- . 
pofed to indigence nor fuffers any defeft; 
on which account it ueither irritates the 
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foul with deiire^ nor diflurbs it with 
fear; for nothing dreadful relative to 
fuch a body can ever become the objeA 
of anxiety to the foul ; nor can any em- 
ployment verging to inferior concerns 
draw it down from a more exalted and 
blefled contemplation ; but it is perpe- 
tually elevated to divine natures^ and at 
the fame time governs the univerfe with 
a power free from all anxiety and fa- 
tigue. 

But our.bgfinefs at prefent is to fpeak 
of the human foul, which is reported to 
fufFer every evil through its connexion 
with body, and to lead a miferable life, 
oppreffed with forrows and defires, with 
fears and other maladies ; to which the 
body is a bond and a fepulchre, and the 
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world a cavern and a den. And theCj 
different opinions of the foul are not dif- 
cordanr, fince defcent is not the fame 
in each ; for, in the firft place, fince 
every intelle<5t abides in the region of_ 
intelligence, total and univerfal, which 
we denominate the intelligible world; 
and fince intelled:ual powers, and parti- 
cular intellefts refide there compre- 
hended in divine union, (for there is 
not one intellect alone, but one and 
many) it is likewife reqiiifite that there 
■ftiould be one general, and many parti- 
cular fouls; and that from one there ; 
fhould be many, diftinguifhed by pecu- 
liar diverfitics, like fpecies from a cer- 1 
tain genus, fo[ne of which are more ex- ' 
cellent, and others of an inferior nature; 
^nd fome of which are more intcUedual, 
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and others fubfifting with a diminution 
of intelleftual energy : for there in intet- 
le&. one inrellefl: fubfifts as comprehend- 
ing all others in capacity, like a mighty- 
animal, while at the fame time other 
intellefts have each a diftinfl: fubfiftence 
in energy ; each comprehending the 
other in capacity. Juft as if a city fhould 
be animated, comprehending in itfelf 
other animated beings ; for in this cafe 
the foul of the city would be more per- 
fe& and powerful than the reft, and yet 
nothing would hinder other fouls from 
being of the fame nature with this ge- 
neral foul ; or as if from iiniverfal fire 
one fiiould be a vaft and another a dimi- 
nutive lire; while in the mean time all 
the various gradations would proceed 
fjjom univerfal fire, or rather from that 
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which is the fource of this general fire. 
But the employment of the more rational 
foul is certainly intelligence, nor yet in- 
telligence alone, for how in this cafe 
would it differ from pure intelled? But 
exdufive of an iniclleiftual energy af- 
fuming fomething according to which it 
pofTeffes its peculiar hypoftafis, it does 
not remain intellefl: alone. It poiTefles, 
however, a deftined employment accom- 
modated to its nature; and when it fur- 
veys things prior to itfelf it underflands, 
but when it contemplates itfelf, it pre- 
ferves its peculiar cffence ; and when it 
verges to that which is pofterior to it- 
felf, it adorns, adminifters, and rules 
over its fluiSuating nature : for it is im- 
poffible that all things in the intelligible 
world fliould abide itj peifeft inactivity; 
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an ability at the fame time fubfifling of 
producing beings in continued fuccef- 
fion, which muft indeed be confequently 
diminilhed in perfeflion, and yet at the 
fame time neceflarily exift, as long as 
that which is fuperior to thefe continues 
to fubfill. 

It is neceflkry therefore, that particu- 
lar fouls employing an intelleftual ap- 
petite in a converfion to their origin, 
and poffeffing befides this a power of 
governing fubfequent natures, fimilar to 
light fufpended on high from the fun, 
and at the fame time communicating its 
illuminations without envy to things 
pofterior to itfelf; it is requifite, 1 fay, 
that fuch fouls fhould be preferved from 
jpjury and moleftation, while they abide 
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In the intelligible world, together with 
univerfal foul. And tliat, befidcs this, 
in the celeftial regions they (hould go- 
rcm the world, in conjuniflion with the 
mundane foul, like fo many kings aflb- 
cUting with the governor of all things, 
and becoming his colleagues in the ge- 
neral adminiftration of the world; and 
this without defcending from the royal 
abodes, as being 'then in the fame eftab- 
lilhment with the Ibvereign king. But 
when they pafs from their fituation with 
univerfal foul, fo as to become a part, 
and to fubfift by themfelves, as if weary 
of abiding with another, then each re-, 
calls itfelf to the partial concerns of its 
own peculiar nature. When, therefore, 
any particular foul afl.s in this manner 
for an exrended period of time, flying 
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from the whole, and apoftatizing from 
ihence by a certain diftinftion and dila- 
greement, no longer beholding an intel- 
ligible nature, from its partial fubfif- 
tence, in this cafe it becomes deferted 
and folitary, impotent and diftrafted 
with cares : for it now direfts its mental 
eye to a part, and by a reparation from 
that which is univerfal, attaches itfelf as 
a ilave to one particular nature, flying 
from every thing elfe as if defirous to 
be loft. Hence by an intimate conver- 
fion to this partial eflence, and being 
fhaken off, as it were, from total 
and univcrfal natures, it thus degene- 
rates from the whole, and governs par- 
ticulars with anxiety and fatigue ; affi- 
duoufly cultivating externals, and be- 
ifotning not only prcfentwith body, but 
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profoundly entering into its dark abodes. 
Hence too, by fuch a conduft the wings 
of the foul are faid to faffer a defluxion, 
and Ihe becomes fettered with the bonds 
of body, after deferting the fafeand in- 
noxious habit of governing a better na- 
ture, which floLirifhes with univerfal 
foul. The foul therefore, falling from 
on high, fullers captivity, is loaded with 
fetters, and employs the energies of 
fenfe; bccaufe in this cafe her intellec- 
tual energy is impeded from the firft. 
She is reported alfo to be buried, and 
to be concealed in a cave; but when fiie 
converts hcrf,-lf to intelligence, Ihe then 
breaks her feiters and afcends on high, 
receiving firft of all from reminifcence 
the ability of contemplating real beings ; 
at the frime time poirefling fomcthing 
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fupereminent and ever abiding in the 
intelligible world. Souls therefore are 
necefTarily of an amphibious nature, and 
alternately experience a fuperior and in-^ 
ferior condition of being; fuch as are 
able to enjoy a more intimate converfe 
with intelled: abiding for a longer period 
in the higher world, and fuch to whom 
the contrary happens, either through 
nature or fortune, continuing longer 
connefted with thefe inferior concerns. 
And this is what Plato occultly fignifies 
when he diitributes fouls from the fecond 
Crater, and caufes them to become parts; 
for then alfo, he fays, it is neceflary that 
they (hould fall into generation, after 
they have thus obtained a partial fub- 
liftence. But when he fays that fouls 
were fown by the demiurgus, we muft 
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iindcrftand his meaning in the faihfi 
manner as when he introduces the mun- 
dane anificer fpeaking, and, as it were, 
delivering an oration to the junior gods ; 
for whatever fubfifts in the common na- 
ture of the whole, this the hypothefis 
generates and produces, for the purpofc 
of unfolding, in fucccflive order, things 
which were thus eternally generated and 
had a perpetual fubfiftence. 

The affertions therefore arc by na 
tneans difcordant with each other, which 
declare that fouls are fown in generation^ 
and that they defcend for the fake of 
caufing the perfeiftion of the univcrfe; 
likewife that they arc condemned to fuf- 
fer punilhment, and are confined in a 
cave : and again that they poffefs a ne- 
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motion; fincfl 
neceflity has that which is voluntary 
united with its nature. Nor again is the 
faying difcordant which aflerts that the 
foul is fituated in evil while it is inveiled 
with body; nor is the flight and wander- 
ings of Empedocles from deity, nor 
guilt and confequent punifliment, nor 
the reft of HeracHtus in his flight, nor 
the voluntary and yet involuntary con- 
dition of defccnt, by any means repug- 
nant to the truth ; for whatever pafl'es 
into an inferior condition does not fpon- 
taneoufly defcend; at the fame time pro- 
ceeding according to its own proper 
motion, and becoming pallive to inferior 
circumftances of being, it is faid to fuf- 
fcr juft punilhment for its condudl; fince 
thus to fufFer and a£t is ncceflary from 
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the law of an eternal nature. But if any 
one ihould afferc that defcending from 
on high becomes ufefiil far fome other 
purpofe, and that on this account the 
defcent is produced by divinity, fuch a 
one will neither diffent from truth, nor 
from himfelf ; for the extremes are ne- 
ceflarily referred to the principle from 
which the intervening particulars pro- 
ceed, however numerous the mediums 
may be by which they are conneded. 
But fince guilt is twofold, and one part 
fubfifts in the caufe of defcent, but the 
other in the commiffion of evil in the 
prefent life, the foul fuffers on both 
thefe accounts through its defcent. But 
it is the mark of a lefs punifhrncnt to 
enter other bodies, and this more fwjftly 
from the decifions of a judgement deter- 
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mining according to the merits of the 
offence ; and this taking place by a di- 
vine appointment is fignified by the 
name of judgement. But an immode- 
rate form of evil is confidered as worthy 
of a greater puniQiment ; 1 mean a fub- 
fiftence under the government of aveng- 
ing dcemons, and experiencing by this 
means the extremity of affiidion and 
pain. And thus the foul, though of di- 
vine origin, and proceeding from the 
regions on high, becomes merged in 
the dark receptacle of body ; and being 
naturally a pofterior god, it defcends 
hither through a certain voluntary incli- 
xiation, for the fake of power, and of 
adorning inferior concerns. Hence, if 
it fwiftly flies from hence it will fuffer 
no injury from its revolt, fince by this 
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means it receives a knowledge of evil, 
unfolds its latent powers, and exhibits a 
variety of operations peculiar to its na- 
ture, which by perpetually abiding in 
an incorporeal habit, and never proceed- 
ing into energy, would have been be- 
llowed in vain. BcOdes, the foul would 
have been ignorant of what flie poffcflcd, 
her powers always remaining dormant 
and concealed ; fmce energy every where 
exhibits capacity, which would other- 
wife be entirely occult and obfcure, and 
without exiftencc, becaufe not endued 
with one fub^antial and true. But now 
indeed every one admires the internal 
powers of the foul through the variety 
of her external cffefts, conjefturing the 
dignity and excellence of the former. 
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from the beauty and multitude of the 
Utter. 



If therefore It is neceflary that there 
ftiould not be the one alone, for if this 
was the cafe all things would be con- 
cealed in his ineffable nature, and would 
no longer poffefs any proper and diftin- 
guiftiing form, being fwallowed up, as 
it were, in his folitary deity; nor would 
there be any multitude of beings gene- 
rated from one firft caufe, unlefs among 
the number of things which receive a 
progreffion from thence fomc were found 
eftablifhed in the order of fouls. In like 
manner it is requifite that there (hould 
not only be fouls, but that their effeds 
alfo ftiould have a perfpicuous fubfif- 
tence, (fince every nature poffcfles an 
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eflential abiiiiy of prodacing fomething 
pofterior to itfelf, and of unfolding it 
into light from its occult fubfiftence in 
dormant power) and this as if from a 
certain indivifible principle and feed, 
proceeding to a fenfible extremity, while 
tiiat which has a priority of fubfiftence 
always abides in its proper feat, but that 
which is confequent is generated ■from an 
ineffable power, fuch as belongs to fu- 
perior beings, and Is the proper cbarac- 
teriftic of their natures. But barrennefs 
is perfeiftly remote from fuch a power; 
for if it was barren, its prolific ener- 
gies mufl: be rcftrained through envy, 
which, on the contrary, ought always to 
be exerted in the moft liberal progref- 
iion, till all things have proceeded as 
much as poffible to their ultimate extre- 
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miry : for it is proper that a caufe of in- 
rxhauftible power (hould diffufc its be* 
neficencc through all things, and not 
endure to behold any thing deprived of 
•, the unenvying exuberance of its nature; 

for there is nothing which can prevent 
any being from receiving the communi- 
cations of good, as far as the capacity 
of its nature will permit. Whether there- 
fore the nature of matter is eternal, it is 
impoflible, fince it always fubfifted, that 
it (hould not participate of that caufe, 
which abundantly fupplies every thing 
with all the good it Is capable of receiv- 
ing : or whether the generation of mat- 
ter neccflarily followed caiifes prior to 
its nature, neither in this cafe is it pro- 
per that matter, through its imbecility, 
^ould be deprived of the benefits prior 
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10 its nature; as if a perfe£Uy beneficent 
caufe withheld the liberal communica- 
tion of good. That which is moft beau- 
tiful, therefore, in the fcnfible world, is 
a rrprefcntation of that which is beft in 
intelligibles, viz. the power and goodness 
effentiat to their natures. Indeed all 
things, as well intelligibles as fenfibles, 
are connefted in the moft becoming 
order; the former of thefe fubfifting by 
themfclvcs, and the latter perpetually 
receiving being from the participation 
of intelligibles, which they endeavour 
to imitate as far as their flowing and un- 
real natures will permit. 



But fince there is a twofold nature, 
one intelligible and the other fenfible, it 
is better indeed for tlie foul to abide in 
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the intelligible world, but neceflary from 
its condition that it fliould participate of 
a fenlible nature : nor ought it to fuffer 
any moleftation from a confcioufnefs 
that it Is not the bed of beings, fince it 
obtains a middle order in the univer- 
fality of things, and poffeffes indeed a 
divine condition, but is placed in the 
laft gradation of an intelligible effence, 
bordering, as it were, on the regions of 
fenfe. Hence it confers fomcthing of 
itfelf on a fenfible nature, from which 
likewife it receives fomething in return, 
unlefs, preferving its own proper inte- 
grity, it rules over the defiling nature of 
fenfe ; fince through an abundance of 
fenfible defire, it becomes profoundly 
merged in matter, and no longer totally 
abides with univerfal foul. Yet our 
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fouls are able alternately to rife from 
hence, carrying back with them an ex- 
perience of what ihey have known and 
fuflfered in their fallen ftate; from whence 
they will learn how blefled it is to abide 
in the intelligible world, and, by a com- 
parifon, as it were, of contraries, will more 
plainly perceive che excellence of a fu- 
perior ftate. For the experience of evil 
produces a clearer knowledge of good, 
efpecially where the power of judgement 
is fo imbecil, that it cannot without (iich 
experience obtain the fcience of that 
which is beft. As, therefore, an intel- 
leftual difcurfive energy is a certain dc- 
fcent to that which is laft, and of a worfe 
condition, for it is not lawful that fuch 
an energy fhould proceed to a fuperior 
nature, hence It is neceflary that ener- 
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gizing from itfelf, wichoar being able to 
abide in itfelf, it fliould proceed by aa 
unavoidable law of nature, as far as to' 
foul : for this is its proper bound ; and 
that which is confequent to foul, be- 
comes alfo a limit to the progreffive 
energies of foul. So that it is natural to 
foul to deliver itfelf to inferior, and again 
return to fuperior beings; and to govern 
corporeal natures pofterior to itfelf, and 
contemplate the prior and more exalted 
eflences of the intelligible world. And 
all this is accompliflied in our fouls ac- 
cording to the circulations of time, in 
which a converfion takes place from fu- 
bordinate to more exalted natures. But 
to the foul of the world it is doubtlefs 
proper that it (hould never be occupied 
in an inferior employment; and that 
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without becoming paffivc tq evil, it 
Jliould behold fubfequent natures with 
the eye of diviae contemplation, and, 
at the fame time, always depend, as it 
were from beings prior to itfelf: and 
this twofold employment it is able to ac- 
complilh at once, receiving from higher 
beings, and fupplying fuch as are infe- 
rior; for it is impoflible, from its nature 
as foul, that it (hould not touch on both 
thefe oppolite extremes. 



Indeed if it is proper to fpeak clearly 
what appears to me to be the truth, con- 
trary to the opinions of others, the whole 
of our foul alfo does not enter into body, 
but fomething belonging to it always 
abides in the intelligible, and fomething 
different from this in the fenfible world; 
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and that which abides in the fenfible 
world, if it conquers, or rather if it is 
vanquifiicd and diflurbed, docs not per- 
mit us to perceive that which the fu- 
preme part of the foul contemplates ; for 
that which is underftood, then arrives at 
our nature, when it defcends within the 
limits of fenfible infpeftion. For we do 
not know every thing which takes place 
about any particular part of the foul till 
it arrives at the whole of the foul; juft 
as delire, abiding in the dcliderativc 
part of the foul, is then at length known 
by us, when, either by a certain intimate 
fenfitive or cogitative power, or from 
the conjundtion of both, we recognize 
its exiftence. For every foul potTefles 
fomething which inclines downwards to 
body, and fomething which tends up- 
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wards towards intcllcft : and the foiil in- 
deed, which isuniverfal and of the uni- 
vcrfc, by its part which is inclined to- 
wards body, governs the whole without 
Ubour and fatigue, tranfcending that 
which it governs; becaufe its operations 
do not fublift like ours, through the dif- 
curfive energies of reafon, but through 
intclleft alone, in the fame manner as 
art operates without deliberation and in- 
quiry. Hence by her ultimate part (he 
fupervenes and adorns the whole. But 
fouls which are particular and of a part, 
have alfo fomething fupereminent; but 
they are too much occupied by fenfe, 
and by a perception of many things 
happening contrary to nature, and on 
•very fide producing anxiety and grief: 
this becaufe the object of their at- 
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tention and care is a part indigent and 
defedive, and furrounded with a multi* 
tude of foreign concerns. It is likewife 
fubjed to a variety of afTedions^ and is 
enfnared by the allurements of pleafure ; 
but the fuperior part of the foul is never 
influenced by fraudulent delights^ and 
lives a life always uniform and divine* 
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To APOLLO. 



THEE, mighty ruler of the world, I fingi 
Of life the fpleodor, and of light the king. 
Sprung from a fire ineffably divine. 
The world's bright eye, and leatJer of tbe Nine. 
Whofe unmix t rays prophetic truth mfpire. 
And leap exulting from an unknown fire : 
Whofe liberated power thro' matter's night 
Widely pervades with purifying light : 
Whofe piercing darts malignant powers annoy. 
And all immoderate law lefs forms deftroy; 
And whofe revolving motion is the fign 
Of fymphony colleflive and divine. 
Eut not in matter's flowing realms alone 
Thy matchlefs power and facted light is known : 
The fupermundane realms confcfs thy might. 
And intelle6tual gods from thee derive their light. 
Thee, great Apollo, ai their king they own. 
And move in mental circles round thy throne. 
Thee, too, each ruler of the world reveres, 
Thofc fliining eyes that deck th' xtheteal fphcies ; 
And as they roll with energy divine. 
Declare thai dignity fupieme is thine. 
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Hence wlien thy beams^ deep me rg'd in mental nighty 
Firft ihone thro' a^her with onhop'd-for light. 
The mundane gods, with Bacchic J07 entranc'd, 
Aroond thy orb in my^ic meafures danc'd ; 
And, loft in wonder, hw thy vivid ray 
Strike darknefs back» and give unbounded day. 
Dxmons and heroes venerate thy nod. 
Oh faireft image of the higheft god! 
With fouls impaffive, whom thy mental fire 
Preferves from plungiiig into Hyle's mire. 
Which at the bottom of life's ftormy deep. 
Polluted fouls detains in deadly ileep. 
Hail! fov'reign king, by mighty gods ador'd. 
Parent of concord, univerfal lord. 
Hear! and propitious to thy fnppliant'^ prayer^ 
Difperfe the feeds of life-confuming care; 
Difplay the light of wifdom unconfin'd. 
And pour its radiance on my dark'ned mind* 
The ftores of intelledlual wealth be mine» 
Peace ever tranquil, and a life divine : 
And foon permit me, from the guileful ties 
Of matter freed, from life's dark fea to rife. 
And leave, expanding wide the wings of mind. 
Its dreadful founding billows far behind* 
Here, from thy bofom torn, I forrowing ftay. 
And meditate my flight from day to day ; 
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' JdAignant in the realms of night I roam, , 
And oft look up and gain a glimpfe of homCc 
As fome poor exile on a diftant (hore. 
With mournful eye furveys the country o'er. 
And oft looks back« and oft recals to mind 
The^ pleaftng coaft and frjjnids he left behind, 
UilwiUing views the cheerful )i^t of day. 
And in i^e^ ptofpe^ ptnbs away ; ^^ 

So grieves my foul while abfent and diftreil. 
She roams an exile from her place of reft. 
Oh ! hafte the period, when from body free, 
Thb wretched captive fhall return to thee ; 
Shall once more recognize her kindred foil^ 
And prove the bleffing of her former toil ; 
Plac'd where no change impairs, no griefs corrode. 
And fhining 'midft th* immortal gods a god. 



THE END. 
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